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/ You read 
the newspapers, 
don’t you? 





part in enabling us to import the food we cannot do without. 
There is no guarantee that overseas customers would transfer 
their trade from Stewarts and Lloyds and the other companies, 
whose names they have respected for many years, to the 
impersonal departments of a nationalised industry. 


Ovwviousty you know from what you have seen in the news- This reason alone should be sufficient to stop the re- 


papers that there is a threat to re-nationalise the iron and nationalisers in their tracks. 
steelindustry.. ° If you see the sense of this will you do your best to spread 
The politicians who want to do this do not suggest that the argument by talking about it ? 


there is anything wrong with the way in which the steel 
industry is run by the private enterprise companies. On the 
contrary, they acknowledge its high efficiency, its increase in 


This advertising is not trying to sway votes in any 
political election. It is a legitimate attempt to build 
up a body of public opinion, opposing the national- 


production and overseas sales, its 50-year record of excellent 
isation of steel, with a view to the withdrawal of the 


industrial relations. 
They know also that the exports of steel and steel goods Labour politicians’ threat to re-nationalise the in- 
(equal to half of Britain’s total exports) play an indispensable dustry. It’s not your vote we ask for, it’s your voice. 


Say NO to state-owned Steel! 





STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 
On: of the Largest Manufacturers of Steel Tubes in the World S & | 
GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM -+- LONDON susselee 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE TALKS at Lancaster House on the future of 
Cyprus very nearly foundered in the wreckage of 
the aeroplane bringing Mr. Menderes, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, to London. Mr. Menderes escaped 
with minor injuries, though many of his delegation 
were killed, and the prompt and proper action of 
Mr. Karamanlis, the Greek Premier, in calling on 
him in company with Mr. Macmillan, may turn 
out to be of heavily symbolic significance. Mean- 
while Mr. Macmillan prepared to leave for Mos- 
cow, as did a number of British newspaper corre- 
spondents whose visas had not been forthcoming 
until the last moment, 

* 
NO PRECEDENT for a British Government's saying 
‘We have changed our mind’ can be discovered in 
the present century, but the present Government's 
decision to set up a Tribunal of Inquiry to investi- 
gate the John Waters case must come as close 
to it as any Government ever has. The Tribunal 
will sit in Edinburgh, and will be composed of a 
Scottish judge and two ‘assessors’; it will itself 
appoint an advocate to present the evidence, in 
view of the fact that it would be inappropriate for 
the Lord Advocate to do so. The Tribunal’s terms 
of reference will be to inquire into the allegation 
that John Waters was assaulted by two policemen, 
and into the action that the Caithness police force 
took (or, presumably, did not take) in connection 
therewith. 

* 
NO REAL SNAGS were visible when the round-table 
conference on the future of Cyprus began, though 
Mr, Selwyn Lloyd’s promise, as rash as it was 
meaningless, that ‘sovereignty’ over the British 
bases on the island would not be surrendered, 
might have proved to be one. But Archbishop 
Makarios was not satisfied with the Zurich agree- 
ment and some tough negotiations lay ahead. 

* 
VIOLENT SCENES have occurred in Belgium, where 
the miners are on strike against the rationalisation 
of the mining industry in order to make it more 
competitive in the European Common Market. 
Clashes between strikers and police have been 
increasing, and the miners’ planned ‘March on 
Brussels’ may have still more dangerous pos- 
sibilities. At the other end of the Common Market, 
Italy once again has a government, Signor Segni 
having formed an administration entirely from the 
ranks of the Christian Democrat Party. 

* 
THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC Continued to spread across 
Britain, though its effects were less widespread, 
and less frequently fatal, than those of the Asian 
| ‘flu of last winter. But illness was more spectacu- 
| larly in the news with the announcement that Mr. 
| Dulles’s operation for hernia has revealed, as many 
suspected, that he was suffering from cancer. 
Though he continued to deal with his work as far 
as he could, it was generally agreed that the 
appointment of a new permanent Secretary of 
State could not be long delayed. 

* 
TO THE INFINITE CHAGRIN of The Times, which had 
dived in without taking the precaution of chalking 
its name on its boots, the story of the diamond- 
strike in the Thames valley turned out to be a hoax 
by Reading University students (‘A great lark, 
said Sir John Wolfenden). In South Africa the 
universities came less agreeably into the head- 
lines, when it was disclosed that students were 
being enrolled by the Government as paid in- 
formers about the political activities of their 
fellow-students, 


* 
THE AMERICANS successfully launched an earth 
Satellite which was to report on the world’s 
weather. Observers in this country deemed the 
Project superfluous, the weather showing no signs 
of being anything but cold, wet, sunless, foggy, 








germ-laden, gloomy and unpredictable. 
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CHANCELLOR FISCAL 


ExT April’s Budget, now being prepared in 
i Treasury, will be introduced by the 
Chancellor in circumstances which are entirely 
novel. Not for nearly fifty years has this country 
enjoyed an economy which is both free and suc- 
cessful. That, though it has arrived without fan- 
fare, or even comment, is what we have today. 
Not only is there more employment (despite the 
recent temporary rise in numbers out of work) 
and more wealth than at any time between the 
two World Wars, but there now remain no official 
restrictions on consumers, traders or businessmen. 
Within the last twelve months the restraints on 
bank lending, the fetters on hire-purchase and the 
veto of the Capital Issues Committee have been 
swept away. Abroad, though sterling is not yet 
fully convertible, and a few limitations survive 
on the use of London as a centre for international 
capital and credit, the combination of a high level 
of world trade with comparatively few commer- 
cial and monetary restrictions is without prece- 
dent for two generations. 

It is as well to acknowledge that it has been 
the pursuit of the principle of freedom in. eco- 
nomic affairs which has led to this success. Busi- 
ness life has been returned to its natural habitat 
—the market place. But—and this is the im- 
portant lesson which must be learned—this does 
not reduce but increases the responsibility of the 
Government for our economic destiny. For in- 
stance, a far heavier responsibility now rests on 
the Budget-makers, since the Budget and the Bank 
rate are the only two ways of controlling the 
economy left to the Government. No longer can 
the authorities hope to fall back on new variants 
of old-fashioned restrictions and controls on 
investment, imports and the public’s spending. If 
the 1959 Budget turns out, as the year develops, 
to have been ill-devised, a vigorous use of the 
Bank rate will become inevitable, with all the 
repercussions which that powerful weapon pro- 
vokes. 

This special responsibility makes it all the more 
unfortunate that the Chancellor is already under 
growing pressure from his back-benchers, and 
from sections of the press, to confine his Budget 
to a single, dramatic and popular measure—the 
reduction of the standard rate of income tax by 
one shilling, at a cost of perhaps £200 million to 
the Exchequer. The argument against such a move 
is not just that it may well be inappropriate to 
the needs of the economy, but that it is a misuse, 
indeed a degradation, of the Budget process. The 
Budget has everywhere come to be thought of 
simply as a way of applying alternately the brakes 
or the accelerator to industry and trade. This.is 
clearly an improvement on the policy of fairly 
recent years, which applied both at once. But 
even regarded purely as an instrument of eco- 
nomic policy (and leaving aside its political and 


social facets) the Budget should be much more 
than this. The true aim of the Chancellor ought 
now to be to design his Budget so that it will 
provide conditions in which the economy creates 
its own forward drive, and in a way which is as 
far as possible self-adjusting. This means restor- 
ing the role of savings so that they are once more 
the mainspring and regulator of the economic 
machine. The rate of savings will then determine 
the speed of economic progress. 

The Budget must, therefore, be devised to in- 
crease personal savings by 25 per cent., the 
equivalent of an extra £400 million a year: The 
Treasury must’ be made to forfeit revenue from 
three sources to achieve this aim. First, interest 
earned on all accounts in the Trustee and Post 
Office savings banks should be made free of tax. 
For millions of potential savers these media at 
present offer a derisory return of little over 1 per 
cent. per year after tax. The cost to the revenue 
would be very small, perhaps £10 million, and 
there is no danger that some taxpayers will take 
undue advantage of the concession, since the 
amount that anyone can invest is limited by law. 
Next, stamp duty on Stock Exchange transactions 
should be abolished—at a cost of £30 million— 
to widen the circle of investors. Thirdly, the first 
steps should be taken to replace the existing 
system of estate duty by reintroducing the old 
legacy duty. Above all, however, the whole Budget 
must be framed to safeguard the overriding con- 
dition for more saving—stable prices. 

This figure of £400 million extra saving is not 
fanciful. In spite of the unhelpful attitude of the 
Treasury towards savers in the past, personal 
savings have risen from £160 million to nearly 
£1,600 million in ten years. The benefit to the 
country of a further increase would, of course, 
be staggering. The Chancellor would no longer 
feel obliged to provide a surplus out of current 
revenue to pay for capital (or ‘below the line’) 
expenditure, since he could rely on borrowing 
what he wanted from the gilt-edged market or 
from national savings. He would at last break 
the vicious circle of ever-rising government spend- 
ing and higher taxes. A substantially larger flow 
of savings would naturally give the Chancellor 
more freedom of manceuvre to reduce direct and 
indirect taxes. Even so, it does not follow that a 
reduction in the rate of income tax has the first 
claim on his attention. A prior obligation is cer- 
tainly to speed up the rate of repayment of the 
post-war credits. Some of these debts are now 
over seventeen years old, and the amount out- 
standing is well over £400 million. Yet last year 
only £18 million was spent in paying them off. 
A scheme should be devised so that earlier repay- 
ment can be made in a form similar to a 
Savings Certificate or a Defence Bond, so that at 
least some part of the extra repayment was saved. 
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Again, there are plenty of reforms and improve- 
ments to the tax system which are years overdue. 
Only eight of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation cost more than £5 
million of revenue to implement, yet how few have 
been implemented! And is there not a case for 
going much farther than the Government was re- 
cently prepared to go in easing the harsh effect of 
the ‘earnings rule’ on pensioners who wish to go on 
working? Indeed, why preserve the rule at all, 
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as it is widely felt to be unfair, and for widowed 
mothers is indefensibly unjust? Last year Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory described his Budget as ‘a not 
inconsiderable step forward in simplification and 
reform.’ This may be election year, but is it not 
conceivable that a Budget based on freedom for 
savers and a major reform of the tax system 
might bring with it the political advantage which 
a cruder attempt to dazzle the electorate might 
forgo? 


Left Turn in Iraq 


By MICHAEL 


HE central point of dispute in Iraq has always 

been the question of ‘Arab policy,’ that is to 
say, the question of whether Iraq should or should 
not move towards closer co-operation with the 
United Arab Republic. At the beginning of 
January, when Iraq's strongly leftist Minister of 
Economy, Ibrahim Kubbeh, was in Cairo for a 
meeting of the Economic Council of the Arab 
League (which, incidentally, Kubbeh seemed 
bent on disrupting), it became known here that 
four of his fellow Ministers were ready with their 
resignations. But Kassem, in a major speech on 
Iraq’s Army Day, toed the orthodox Arab line 
of ‘solidarity’ with the rest of the Arab world, 
and the restive Ministers apparently swallowed 
their doubts once more. 

Before the end of January, with an open press 
war in progress between Cairo and Baghdad, 
the rift in the Iraqi Cabinet opened again. In 
essence, the dissatisfaction of a number of 
Ministers sprang again from their resentment at 
the way Kassem seemed to be keeping Iraq iso- 
lated from the Arab nationalist movement, with 
its centre in Cairo; but there were now two more 
specific complaints, There were the openly pro- 
Communist tendencies of the Kassem regime (in 
which Cabinet Ministers saw their authority 
being usurped by a clique of Left-wing intimates 
of the Prime Minister), and there was Colonel 
Aref. 

Aref was in prison, and had already been tried 
in secret before Colonel Mahdawi, but no public 
announcement had been made about his fate. On 
January 31 a Cairo newspaper published what it 
claimed was the official record of Aref’s trial, 
and the next day Baghdad Radio began to broad- 
cast a tape-recording of the trial, offering no 
explanation of why the record had been kept 
secret for over a month. Several prominent Iraqis 
spoke up for Aref, and were heard to do so in 
the broadcast recordings. The press war grew 
more acrimonious, and the Cairo press ridiculed 
the charges against Aref and demanded his 
acquittal. When the verdict was announced, and 
Aref was sentenced to death (by Colonel Mahdawi, 
who took this opportunity to eulogise Kassem in 
extravagant terms), Cairo was indignant—and the 
six Iraqi Ministers, who included the surviving 
members of the Baath (Socialist) and Istiqlal 
(Right-wing) parties as well as four independent 
Ministers, some of whom had strongly upheld the 
innocence of Aref at his trial, immediately 
resigned, 

Aref, in fact, has become a symbol, and what- 
ever happens to him will be taken as an indication 
of the prospects for nationalism in Iraq. The 
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Cairo 
Communists have demanded his head ever since 
he was first arrested. The nationalists, for all that 
they are bitterly critical of Aref, whose extremism 
has endangered all that they are fighting for, 
insist that he is a sincere patriot and one of the 
true heroes of the revolution. If he is executed, the 
act will be taken as a decisive victory for the 


Ike without 


By RICHARD 


will not again function as Secretary of State. 
State Department correspondents have reported 
that he arranged, before leaving for the hospital, 
to have his Under-Secretaries, Douglas Dillon 
and Christian Herter, relieve him of all respon- 
sibilities except one—-Berlin—for a considerable 
period of time; he hoped, they say, to be able to 
direct Berlin policy from his hospital bed within 
a fortnight. It would, of course, be just about 
impossible: to have, for any extended period, a 
Secretary of State with strength enough only to 
address himself to a single problem. 

If Mr. Dulles has to leave his office, the effect 
on American diplomacy will be large. There is no 
shortage of able and experienced men to replace 
him as Secretary of State, but it is doubtful if 
anyone could replace him in the confidence of 
Mr. Eisenhower. From the very beginning, the 
President gave him wide authority to make 
American policy, and over the years that authority 
has been extended until it is now almost com- 
plete. In his first term, the President, while insist- 
ing that Mr. Dulles was the greatest Secretary of 
State in American history, now and then inter- 
vened in policy matters. He tended toward greater 
caution in word and deed than Mr. Dulles and 
toward a more sanguine view of negotiations. For 
example, if Dulles had been in full command in 
1955, he would not have agreed to the Geneva 
conference—or if he had agreed, because the 
pressures were too great to resist, he would never 
have taken the sunny view of it the President did. 
When it was all over, he told the Cabinet he 
thought ‘coexistence’ a snare and a delusion and 
he feared that history might come to look upon 
Geneva as it looked upon Munich. But that was 
in*1955, and so far as I know the President has 
never since then acted against the Secretary's 
advice on any matter of importance. 

Last fall, when the Secretary thought it advis- 
able to go to the brink of war over Quemoy and 


I is a negr-certainty that John Foster Dulles 
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pro-Communist faction which appears to control 
events in Baghdad. 

So far the new Cabinet Ministers have given 
no indication of how their influence will be 
brought to bear on this tangled situation. In 
general they are reckoned a's moderates, but their 
acceptance of office at this moment indicates that 
they endorse the verdict on Aref, and so stand 
tc the left of those who resigned in protest against 
it. Three of them are members of the National 
Democrat Party, led by the veteran Socialist 
Kamel Chaderchi whose party is now the only 
one represented in the Cabinet—and it appears 
to be the only one which still considers, co-opera- 
tion with the Communists to be possible. 

There is in Cairo a strong suspicion that the 
new Cabinet represents a further step to the left 

perhaps as long a step as the Communists’ 
masters in Moscow think it politic for them to 
take at this juncture. Two things might lay this 
suspicion to rest: the cancellation of the death 
sentence on Aref, and the removal of the sinister 
Mahdawi from his misused vantage-post. 


the Prince 
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New York 
Matsu, he flew up to Newport, Rhode Island, 
where the President was vacationing, strode out 
to the first tee of the golf course, and got the 
approval he wanted. (There were some who be- 
lieved at the time that if war really did threaten, 
the President would have pulled Mr. Dulles back, 
but that proposition was never tested.) On most 
foreign-policy matters nowadays, the President 
lets Mr. Dulles do all the talking. In news con- 
ferences, except when Mr. Eisenhower has a pre- 
pared statement he no longer attempts to give his 
own interpretation of policy or, as he used quite 
often to do, relieve the bleakness of the prospects 
described by Mr. Dulles. He either borrows the 
Secretary’s words or refers questioners to them, 
The truth appears to be that Mr. Eisenhower has 
entrusted so much to the Secretary that he often 
isn’t really sure what American policy is. 

In time, he would doubtless establish the same 
sort of relationship with a new Secretary—and 
more quickly perhaps if it were an old associate 
like General Alfred Gruenther. But it could not 
be done right away, and it would in any case be 
hard to find a man as eager to take matters into 
his own hands as Mr. Dulles, who 
righteous, cocksure, and immensely courageous 
in many ways. A Secretary coming in this spring 
or summer could have no more than a year and 
a half in office; he would have to confront a 
Democratic Congress critical of almost every 
aspect of administration foreign policy (the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s new chair- 
man Senator Fulbright is going to give the State 
Department a harder time than it has ever had); 
and he would have to plunge directly into the Ber- 
lin crisis. He would need the President's help, and 
the President today seems able to do very little in 
the way of helping any of his subordinates. A 
good many Americans who have never been much 
enchanted by Mr. Dulles’s leadership are hoping 
for his speedy recovery and an early return to his 
office. 
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Cyprus and Party Discipline 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


or myself I have from the first taken the view 
F inet there could be no value in bases for us 
in Cyprus in the midst of a hostile population. 
In Cyprus, as elsewhere, I detest barbarous and 
unnecessary murder, but I have never been able 
to see why, when self-determination is the gener- 
ally proclaimed principle of politics, it should be 
in Cyprus alone that its application should be 
refused. The only at all respectable reason for 
delaying the grant of Cypriot self-government has 
been the plea that, were the British to withdraw, 
there would be bloody civil war between Greeks 
and Turks—a civil war which might well de- 
generate into an international war. There have 
been times when it looked probable that that 
would happen. But now that there is Greco- 
Turkish agreement, I should certainly not have 
the smallest hesitation, were I a Member of Par- 
liament, in giving that agreement the support of 
my vote. 

his I say for the record. For it is not the inten- 
tion of this article to discuss the merits of the 
Cyprus question, but merely to discuss the appli- 
cation to it of party discipline at Westminster. 
We are told that party discipline is necessary be- 
cause, Once a party has accepted a policy, then 
its leaders must be able to rely on support in 
carrying through the details of that policy. For 
the sake of the larger loyalty the individual back- 
bencher must be prepared to refrain from 
pressing his detailed dissident criticism. If he can- 
not rely on support, the leader cannot carry 
through a coherent and consistent policy. 

Now I have no quarrel at all with these general 
maxims, but I cannot see what bearing they have 
on things as they are. When we abandoned the 
Suez base, back-bench Members were told that 
it was right to abandon that base because we had 
a more suitable base in Cyprus. Mr. Hopkinson 
said that Cyprus was one of those territories that 
could ‘never’ hope for independence. Cyprus, we 
were told, was a British colony, and foreign 
Powers such as Greece and Turkey had not even 
a right to express an opinion about its future 
fate. Then, by later plans, though it was indeed 
by then conceded that Greeks and Turks should 
be consulted, nevertheless it would be irrespon- 
sible for the British to abdicate their essential role 
of keeping the Greeks and the Turks from cutting 
one another’s throats. Now it seems to have turned 
out that, as long as the British insisted on playing 
third party in the negotiations, it was impossible 
to get the Greeks and the Turks to agree, but, that, 
when the British keep out of it, then Greeks and 
Turks can agree with one another. 

Now I do not complain that things have turned 
out like this. I am very glad. It was the only 
Way in which the problem could have been solved, 
and the only surprise is the happy surprise that 
it should have been solved in this way as soon 
as it has, and I have little doubt that Mr. Mac- 
millan, being a very intelligent man, saw this 
as clearly as any of the rest of us all along. I 
understand also very well that the great mass of 
his vocal supporters in this country—the great 
mass of back-bench MPs and of members of con- 


stituency executives—did not see it at all. In this, 
as in other problems, one of his most difficult 
tasks has been to play along his supporters, to 
give them the impression that something quite 
different and, to them, more palatable was going 
to happen until the moment when he was able to 
throw the fait accompli at their heads, bidding 
them take it or leave it and rightly calculating 
that it would then be too late for them to do 
other than take it. And granted that a political 
party is what a political party has today become 
—that strange amalgam of elaborate organisation 
with total lack of principle—it may well be that 
there was nothing else that he could have done. 
The critic might say that the leaders of the Con- 
servative Party, as indeed the leaders of the 
Socialist Party, should have spent more time in 
trying to educate their followers in reality. That 
in place of rhetoric about ‘Great Britain being 
great again’ we should have had realistic analyses 
of the limits of British power in the modern 
world and of the policies which must necessarily 
result from such limits. I think that we should. 
But in fairness we should admit that such 
criticisms are much more easily made from out- 
side than from inside a party machine. People 
—particularly people who take an active part in 
party politics—like hearing what they are accus- 
tomed to hear. Any novel gospel or doctrine 
bothers them. Therefore it is always a temptation 
to the political leader to say the familiar, which 
will get the easy understanding and the easy 
applause. It follows that the inconvenient novelty 
is only proclaimed at the last moment and when 
it is no longer possible to conceal it—that the public 
is unprepared for it, and that therefore it comes 
as an unnecessary shock. 

Party discipline is used today not to sustain 
a policy but to conceal a policy, and the con- 
sequences of these volte-face, in so far as one 
is merely concerned with comedy, are of course 
frequently extremely comic. For instance, in this 
story of Cyprus, it is not many weeks since poor 
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Mr. Fenner Brockway was being told that he bore 
a large share of the responsibility for the blood- 
shed in Cyprus because he had spread abroad the 
impression among the Cypriots that, should a 
Socialist Government come to power in this 
country, it would grant Cyprus immediate in- 
dependence. No government, Socialist or Con- 
servative, Mr. Brockway was told, could possibly 
make such a concession. It was wicked and irre- 
sponsible of him te suggest it, and indeed the 
Socialist front bench itself did not much demur 
from the criticism of Mr. Brockway. Now it 
appears that Mr. Brockway’s only error was in 
Suggesting that independence would be granted 
by the Socialists after the election, whereas it is 
being granted by the Conservatives before the 
election. 

Now, as I say, I happen to be of the school of 
thought which believes that for better or worse 
this is the era of self-determination. I am not 
at the moment concerned to argue here why 
I believe this or whether I am right or wrong. 
But such a man as Lord Hinchingbrooke does not 
believe that. Perfectly honourably and courage- 
ously he argues in season and out of season that 
we ought, in face of whatever obstacles, to main- 
tain our various imperial commitments, and, that 
being his honourable point of view, it is difficult 
to deny that he has a very valid grievance. ‘If you 
never had any intention of holding anything,’ he 
can say, ‘then you should have said so from the 
first, and we should all have known where we 
were. But it is not fair to us that you should 
again and again use language about holding fast 
until the very moment of surrender and thus again 
and again leave us, who have tried to support you, 
looking foolish.’ He is right to complain that the 
one policy of today is the opposite of the policy of 
last June. And I do not find in the leaders of 
either of the political parties any deep sense of 
the harm that they have done to the moral life 
of this country by their continual habit of tricking 
their supporters. “Your God is an old man whom 
you cheat,’ said Ibsen to the Norwegians of his 
day. Much the same is the attitude of English 
politicians to their electorate. Even a party 
leader cannot fool all of his party all of the time, 
and the currency of the party system is debased if 
he insists on trying. 





‘Beaver!’ 
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Westminster 


As it happened, Tuesday was a 
good deal more interesting, not to 
say relevant, than Monday, and 
not because the House of Lords 
was then discussing the Weeds 
Bill. But on Monday was the 
drama, for all that. On Monday, 
to begin with, there was a packed 
House; some of those present 
may only have been there because 
the division arranged for ten 
o’clock meant that they had had 
to come back from the country 
anyway, but the fact remains 
that from upstairs the scene 
looked like Budget Day, except for the fact that 
Mr. Nabarro had ‘not brought his top hat. 

The cause of it all, for once, was not on either 
side of the Mace, but up in the public gallery. The 
Waters family was in attendance, mother in a 
very becoming blue hat and coat, father in Sunday- 
best, and the Thurso Boy himself in an intensity 
of concentration that at one point looked likely 
to take him head-first into the Chamber. In the 
Chamber he would have found that strange, 
shaggy beast, democracy, lumbering into action. 
By the time a hundred and seventy members had 
signed Sir David Robertson’s motion calling for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the Waters case, 
it was Clear that something would have to be done. 
This was not, of course, because of the number of 
signatories, but because of their composition. 
There were thirty Tories among them, and with 
votes of censure in the air that is an awful lot of 
Tories. Even Mr. Macmillan could hardly con- 
template going off to Moscow with that little 
local difficulty behind him; if the Opposition had 
been alone in this business, he might have been 
tempted to stay put, confident that not even Mr. 
Harold Wilson would suggest that Constables 
Gunn and Harper had vast City interests, But with 
the tide rising on the Conservative benches it was 
time to pack up the picnic-things and get back to 
Sea View in time for high tea. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Macmillan is at 
his best. | seem to recall that Candida, at one 
point, rounds on Morelli with a cry ef ‘When 
there’s money to be given, you give it; when 
there’s money to be refused, I refuse it.’ Well, 
the Lord Advocate and poor Mr. Niall Macpher- 
son had carried the can; when it came time for the 
can to be opened and a largesse of credit to be 
distributed from it, the Prime Minister was first 
in the queue. Mr. Macpherson, for the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, had stated that to proceed 
under the Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act, 
1921, would not be appropriate. And lo! here was 
Mr. Macmillan to declare that ‘the most con- 
venient method is clearly to act under the 
Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act, 1921.’ There 
was a murmur of approval; memories are being 
worn short this season. Mr. Macmillan basked, 
and sat down. Mr. Gaitskell, as was only to be 
expected in the circumstances, was at his most 
‘statesmanlike.’ He welcomed the decision of the 
Prime Minister, praised Sir David Robertson’s 
part in the business, and felt sure that the Prime 
Minister's suggestion was much the best outcome. 
It was left to Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas, not norm- 
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ally first on the barricades, to point out that the 
trouble had arisen in the first place because of the 
Lord Advocate’s refusal to say why, or indeed 
how, he had come to his decision that there was no 
case for a prosecution. Mr. Macmillan spoke of 
the Constitution, of balance and of good sense, 
but didn’t actually reply to the point. Mr. Chuter 
Ede slowly and majestically bore down on the 
scene like an iceberg, asking whether the Lord 
Advocate, in view of the public stand he has 
already taken on the case, would be quite the best 
man to lead the case before the Tribunal, as the 
Attorney-General had, for instance, before the 
Lynskey and Parker Tribunals. That one, at 
least, bore fruit. Sir David Robertson was 
cheered, Mr. Doughty made a pompous ass of 
himself, and the Waters family went, and had tea. 

Next day, the motion was before the House. 
The Prime Minister, with something less than his 
usual coherence, moved it, clearly expecting its 
acceptance would be no more than a formality. 
How wrong he was! In the event, they turned to 
and had a rousing debate on the subject that went 
on until almost five o’clock and laid bare many a 
point of significance that the Prime Minister and 
the rest of the Government have hitherto been a 
little coy about. Mr. Paget was first in with the 
scalpel; in“those measured tones, which make 
each word sound like a dart going home to the 
treble-nineteen, he declared that the Tribunal was 
unsatisfactory for two reasons: for it to determine 
questions of guilt or innocence in the absence of 
proper court conditions was improper, and for it 
to determine whether or no the Lord Advocate 
and others had behaved reasonably was specific- 
ally excluded from the Tribunal’s terms of refer- 
ence. In the end, of course, it won't matter; any- 
body who thinks that the Lord Advocate is going 
to get away with a whole skin if the Tribunal 
comes down against the two policemen must be as 
naive as the Lord Advocate, who apparently 
thought the House was going to let him get away 
with the reply he originally gave to Sir David 
Robertson. But at least it forced the Prime Minis- 
ter to say that Parliament is the proper place to 
discuss the behaviour of the Law Officers, and 
however short parliamentary memories may be, 
that one will be remembered. 

On it went, with many a merry precedent being 
quoted, and many a misgiving being expressed as 
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to the efficiency of these Tribunals in general, and 
of this one in particular. An extraordinary speech 
by Mr. Ede seemed to imply, though bits of it 
were so muddled they might have been implying 
anything, that Miss Susan Chataway had engin- 
eered the Bank Rate Tribunal because she wanted 
to get her name into the newspapers like her 
brother. A chime of Bells—Philip and Ronald 
joined in to criticise the motion. People began to 
stare about them in amazement; was there even 
going to be a division? And if so, what on earth 
would happen in it? The Tory benches were 
notably better filled than the Opposition ones: had 
they been Whipped, and if so woul: they all obey 
when the voting started? The day \ .s becoming 
more exciting every minute. 

Already it was clear that the whole subject of 
these judicial and quasi-judicial inquiries is due 
for some kind of inquiry itself. To take one point 
alone that emerged from the Parker Tribunal: 
some decision will have to be taken as to the 
method of presenting evidence before them. In 
this case, the Tribunal will itself appoint a 
Counsel to go through the evidence (the Lord 
Advocate having been ruled out in advance and 
the Attorney-General having no standing in a 
Scottish court), But the inadvisability of the Law 
Officers doing this kind of work, though manifest, 
is not the biggest snag such Tribunals face. In any 
court of law there are counsel on both sides; 
examination-in-chief is conducted by one of them 
and a cross-examination immediately follows, if 
desired, by counsel on the other side. But before 
a Tribunal the Tribunal’s counsel conducts both 
examinations; thus there is no guarantee that all 
the evidence will emerge, nor that it will be 
properly tested. And witnesses’ own counsel are 
then left in an ambiguous position, as far as the 
questions they may ask are concerned. It is useless 
to reply that Tribunals of this sort are not con- 
cerned with establishing guilt or innocence, for in 
the mind of everybody who considers their find- 
ings that is precisely what they do, whatever 
may be the exact legal description of their 
function. 

Eventually, it all simmered quietly down, and 
the possibility of a division receded (though Mr. 
Paget still called ‘No’ when the question was pul). 
The Tribunal, now that the Lords have finished 
discussing the Weeds Bill and bestirred themselves 
to pass a similar motion, will be set up, and some- 
thing will eventually emerge. There have been a 
number of contributors to this happy result. Chief 
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Hollerith plus Powers-Samas plus 


equals | - OC " rT" 


On 30th January, International Computers and Tabulators Limited (I-C-T for 
short) became Britain’s largest manufacturer and distributor of data-processing 
machinery. 

In this Company, Hollerith has been strengthened by its association with 
Powers-Samas — and Powers-Samas similarly strengthened by its association with 
Hollerith. These two Companies established the punched card industry in the 
United Kingdom and have remained in the forefront of world development in the 
data-processing field. 


What advantages can I-C-T fairly claim? Among others: 
The ability to make available a wider range of punched card and computing 
equipment. 
A pooling of the wide variety of experience—s5o0 years for Hollerith, 43 years 


for Powers-Samas—in mechanising statistical and accounting procedures and 
in contributing to scientific management at home and overseas. 


The more effective deployment of research and development resources. 


On the formation of I-C-T, The British Tabulating Machine Company Limited 
and Powers-Samas Accounting Machines Limited pay tribute to the very large 
number of users of their equipment in Government, Local Authority, Industry and 
Commerce, at home and overseas, with whose support the Goodwill of both Com- 
panies has been firmly established. I-C-T is proud to take over this Goodwill, and 
assures both present and prospective users that it will be as strenuously guarded 
as in the past and strengthened in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMPUTERS AND 
TABULATORS LTD 
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among them is Sir David Robertson, whose quiet 
persistence over a very long period (after all, the 
allegations refer to what happened in December, 
1957) has finally been rewarded. The press, 
too, with the exception of the stunt-campaign 
waged by Mr. Herbert Gunn ‘in the name 
of justice’ (a campaign which might well have 
had the opposite effect to that claimed for it) 
has for once performed its proper function. But 
the principal credit must go to Parliament as an 
institution. | have said many hard things about 
Parliament in my time, and I do not unsay them 
now (where have | heard that before?), but the 
battered, one-eyed, scarred, toothless, mangy old 
watch-dog barked loud and clear on this occasion, 
and richly deserves its bone. 

For this case, however far away Thurso may be, 
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and whatever the Tribunal may eventually decide, 
was important. We do not know what happened 
in the alleyway on December 7, 1957, though we 
are presumably now going to find out. But there 
was considerable genuine public anxiety as to 
happened, and more particularly as to 
whether an attempt was being made to conceal 
the truth. Confidence in two police-constables in 
Thurso may or may not have involved a question 
of confidence in the police as a whole. But con- 
fidence in the openness and fairness of the law, 


what 


and of such constitutional processes as impinge 
upon the law—these things are as indivisible as 
peace. Parliament, without consideration for 
person or party, restated this principle. Let it, 
whatever the final reckoning in this business, be 
honoured for that. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


e THE GRECO-TURKISH  agree- 
ment on Cyprus was such a 
miracle that people seem to 
have ascribed to it a sort of 
Falstaflian ability to create 
miracles in others. And up to 
a point of course it has. By all 
accounts the reasonableness 

of the British negotiators during the last few days 

has been almost complete; in view of the Govern- 
ment’s past record on Cyprus this could be 
thought to have come about through supernatural 
causes, though a more prosaic interpretation 
would be their anxiety to get something signed 
before the British Mission left for Moscow. 
But the miracle that would have been needed to 
bring about a quick, final and complete agreement 
was one to make the Greek Cypriots much less 
politically-minded than they are; and that nobody 
could achieve. it was a pity, | think, that Arch- 
bishop Makarios could not have visited Cyprus 
before coming to London. The tremendous popu- 
lar reception which he would undoubtedly have 
been given would have made it much easier for 
him to impose moderation upon his unruly dele- 
gation, and done something to discourage the 
game of ‘I can be more difficult than you are.” Not 
that there is not good cause for the fears of the 

Greek Cypriots. The Zurich agreement does not 

seem to have been a very precise document and is 

apparently full of loopholes. More important, if 
the Archbishop were saddled with an unpopular 
treaty, the Communists would not be long in 
coming to power in the island 

* * * 

LAST WEEK the Daily Mail published on its front 

page with a good deal of jubilation a new poem by 

Pasternak entitled ‘The Nobel Prize, which its 

reporter, Anthony Brown, received from him in 

the course of a three-hour interview in Moscow. 

The new poem was literally translated, the Mail 

told us, by ‘one of the best poetry translators 

available in London yesterday’ (a description 
worthy of the Home Secretary himself), and was 
presented as evidence that Pasternak was still 
struggling with ‘individual members of the Soviet 
Government.’ Saturday's New York Herald 


Tribune added a large footnote to the story. It 
seems that Pasternak regards the publication of 
the poem as a betrayal of trust on the grounds 


. 


that it had been given to Mr. Brown for delivery 
to a friend in Paris and not—for obvious reasons 

for publication at all. He said, very bitterly, 
using ‘unprintable words, that he will talk to no 
more journalists. Who can blame him? Hardly 
the Daily Mail. At any rate it seems to have 
found these developments fairly unprintable 
themselves. So far not a word of explanation has 
appeared. 

+ * * 
lHE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL decided by a major- 
ity of one vote in 117 to grant a licence for the 
East German film Operation Teutonic Sword 
(now how about a West German film called 
Operation Teutonic Title?). The sponsors of the 
move to override the British Board of Film Cen- 
sors were careful to point out that they were not 
implying approval of the film, which by all 
accounts is a pretty moth-eaten piece of Commun- 
ist propaganda, But of course the Board have no 
more right to ban a film because they disapprove 
of the sentiments expressed, than they have 
to ban a film because they think the acting 
is bad. It is said that the film might be held 
to libel General Speidel; if it does, he has his 
remedy in the courts, and it would be even more 
undesirable for the Board of Censors to exercise 
the functions of a court than for them to play the 
part of film critics. So the LCC (or fifty-nine of its 
members) are to be congratulated on their de- 
cision. At the same Council meeting, incidentally, 
it was pointed out that the Council has no power 
to intervene in the ‘case’ of the ten-year-old girl 
who was to have appeared in a private perform- 
ance of a play in a London theatre on Sunday 
night. A silly fuss had been made about it by a 
member of the Council who, I should have 
thought, gets quite enough publicity as it is, and 
who described as ‘filth’ a play which she had 
neither seen nor read. 
* * 4 

SOME DISTINGUISHED HANDS have been raised in 
horror at two recent journalistic developments : 
the Industrial Correspondent of the News Chron- 
icle praising the steel industry in an advertisement, 
and the setting of a competition by Aims of 
Industry offering £500 to the writer of the best 
published article showing ‘the beneficial contribu- 
tions made by free enterprise, trade and industry 
to the national life and economy.’ ‘When journal- 
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ists lend their names to Big Business, warns 
Cassandra in the Daily Mirror, ‘they jeopardise 
their freedom of expression. They are in peril of 
sacrificing their independence.’ But how many 
journalists have any freedom of expression? And 
how many have any independence to sacrifice? 
Cassandra certainly, and most journalists on the 
Manchester Guardian, the weeklies, the Observer 
and The Times, but how many others? On 
most of the popular papers now I should have 
thought that both freedom of expression and in- 
dependence unusual. The Labour Cor- 
respondent of the Guardian is worried about the 
effect of the competition on ‘journalistic integrit 

and wonders if ‘the prizes constitute a temptation 
to a journalist to write articles he would not 
otherwise write.’ It depends, | suppose, upon what 
you mean by ‘otherwise.’ Some of the most per- 
suaSive pieces in praise of private enterprise that 
have come out of Fleet Street have in the past 
been written by firm believers in Socialism, and 
the fact that such people may now get a prize from 
Aims of Industry as well as their normal salary 
from their proprietor does not seem to me to be a 


were 


matter for alarm 


AN UNUSUAL and interesting example of - the 
Victorian humbug that is always with us was the 
attempt by London concert agents to suppress the 
enterprising ‘Gentlemen’s Concert of Ribald and 
Amorous Verse and Song held in the Recital 
Room at the Festival Hall last week. The concert 
duly came off, but only after some alarms and 
excursions and last-minute changes of cast. 
Several of our most distinguished oratorio singers 
dropped out under pressure from the agents. The 
agents’ argument seems to have been that it 
wouldn't do at all to have a respected tenor sing- 
ing Purcell’s Sweet Sir Walter one night and 
Evangelist in the St. Matthew Passion the next. 
In at least one case it was strongly hinted that the 
singer in question would find himself no longer 
on the agent’s books if he persisted in taking part. 
This kind of thing strikes me as a great deal more 
immoral than the performance, before decorously 
all-male audiences, of harmless allegories about 
flutes and shepherdesses and the Travelling 
Tinker and the Country Alewife, or the Lucky 
Mending of a Leaky Copper. [he deplorable truth 
is that many of the great masters enjoyed obscen- 
ity. In Mozart's case this is officially got round by 
drawing a perfectly footling distinction between a 
divine, miraculously gifted artist and a very 
ordinary, childish and slightly squalid human 
being (a picture that doesn't stand up to a serious 
reading of his letters). But one has to admire the 
cunning Bowdlerism with which the canon ‘Beim 
Arsch ist’s finster’ is altered to ‘Beim Grab ists 
finster’ and solemnly offered as an example of the 
Master in his most imposing C major vein. 
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PALKING OF HUMBUG, Mi. E. H. Brooks advertised 
some houses in both the Observer and the Sunday 
Times last week. 
In the Observer the advertisement read: 
£7,950 lock, stock, & barrel, or owner 
would strip if wanted for any other purpose.’ 
This was too daring for the Sunday Times, 
which changed it to read: 
‘. . . £7,950 lock, stock, & barrel, or would be 
stripped if wanted for any other purpose.’ 
PHAROS 
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Is the Foreign Office Necessary ? 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF HILLSBOROUGH: My 
Lords, is it not a fact that it was not in our 
minds—certainly it was not revealed to me— 
that there was a state of civil war for a con- 
siderable time before the actual event? Cer- 
tainly this country was not fully informed, 
either here or there... . 

VISCOUNT HAILSHAM: My Lords, if I may say 
so, the people of this country could have 
learned that there was a state of civil war from 
the newspapers, which is their proper source of 
information. 

Jr is hardly necessary to read this recent ex- 
| il in the House of Lords to think that 
the Foreign Office has sometimes been a little 
unfortunate in its defenders. After Iraq, after 
Cuba, after the ‘zone libre’ fiasco any mild 
criticism to the effect that the British Government 
might have been slightly better informed has 
tended to be treated as outrageous, and, with 
supreme irrelevance, the critics are answered by 
a picture of the Foreign Office man, his face 
shining (like that of Jeeves) with the light of pure 
intelligence, polished, alert and well able to con- 
jure secrets out of a whole cocktail shaker-ful 
of Martinis. But the real question is not whether 
the Foreign Service is a fine upstanding body of 
men. It is whether the Foreign Office as an insti- 
tution is doing its job of supplying the information 
and taking the decisions on which a reasonable 
British foreign policy can be based, and it is just 
this which has been called in question by recent 
failures. The merits of individuals have nothing 
to do with it. 

What any moderate critic wants to know is 
whether the organisation of the Foreign Office 
is adequate to the needs of modern diplomacy, 
and, if not, why not. For even making every 
allowance for the follies of the political side, even 
remembering that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is not pre- 
cisely the most brilliant of Foreign Secretaries, 
a sediment of unease remains. Napoleon used to 
demand good luck of his generals; since the war 
the Foreign Office has been pretty unlucky. 

Some of the causes of this malaise are fairly 
obvious; others less so. First, there are the limits 
to enthusiasm, ability and willingness to take 
responsibility imposed by increased centralisation 
and the committee system. Even relatively minor 
negotiations are now conducted by Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries, and, conversely, major ones are 
taken out of the Foreign Secretary's hands by the 
Prime Minister. (Though it must be admitted that 
it would be perfectly understandable if Mr. 
Macmillan had not chosen to take Mr. Lloyd to 
Moscow with him.) It is ironic that the only recent 
instance of a rather important piece of business 
which has not yet provided a trip abroad for a 
politician is the present Anglo-Egyptian talks. 

Moreover, the Foreign Office is not exempt 
from the ills which beset the civil service in 
general. If a country has a complex system of 
State administration, that system is bound to be 
manned by officials having the classic merits and 
defects of bureaucrats. Trained to be honest and 
conscientious, they can hardly be expected to be 
bold and imaginative at the same time. That a 
number of them manage to be so is greatly to 
their credit, but they are swimming against the 


tide. Inevitably the normal result is that ideas fed 
into the committee conveyor-belt come out the 
other end so watered-down as to be almost un- 
recognisable, compromises are reached between 
opposing policies—compromises having the 
characteristic virtues of neither—decisions are 
postponed and opportunities missed. And this 
might not matter so much if a combination of 
cold war and a considerable weakening in 
Britain's international position had not made the 
conducting of foreign policy extremely difficult 
anyway. The British civil service is ill adapted to 
deal with the perpetual state of crisis which has 
been the normal condition of international affairs 
ever since 1945. It is arguable that what we need 
is more adventurers in official positions—that is, 
more people whose eventual prospects are not en- 
tirely dependent on the opinion held of them by 
their superiors in the official hierarchy. 

The cold war has had two main consequences 
for the position of the Foreign Office within the 
general structure of the British system of adminis- 
tration. First, conditions within Iron Curtain 
countries have meant that various types of infor- 
mation normally gathered by diplomats from 
official statistics (data about economic develop- 
ment, for instance) have had to be collected by 
other means and by agencies not necessarily 
responsible to the Foreign Secretary. And, since 
Kremlinology is a game at which any number 
can play, the assessment of such information is 
attempted by a large number of experts, of which 
the Foreign Office’s research staff are only a part. 
This would not be such a bad thing, if the issues 
involved were really thrashed out and a decision 
taken as to which of the competing views of 
Soviet development should be adopted as a basis 
for British policy-making, but in fact what seems 
to happen is that the politicians can find support 
among the experts for practically any course they 
care to pursue. This is obviously not the fault 
of the permanent officials, but it is one result of 
a system which makes it far easier not to come 
to any definite decisions. 
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nificance to cultural and economic relations, of 
which the Foreign Office is only partly in control. 
A British ambassador in an uncommitted country 
faced by a determined Russian or Chinese cam- 
paign of penetration, which may take the form 
of a visit from the Bolshoi Ballet, an offer to 
sell MiG fighters or a loan for the building of 
a steel works, can only appeal to the British 
Council (which has little enough money anyway 
and is prevented from doing anything in a hurry 
by its dependence on yearly allowances which are 
shared out in advance) or to the Treasury. 
Foreign broadcasting, too, is cut down for 
economic reasons—and with little reference to the 
Foreign Office—only to be started up again when 
some new crisis comes along, by which time all 
the listeners have been lost. For this situation 
there are some obvious remedies. Cultural rela- 
tions should not be treated as something expend- 
able—in fact, with certain countries in the world 
today they (and, of course, trade) are the only 
really profitable form of contact we can have. 
Moreover, what money there is should be allocated 
with a far closer eye to the developing political 
situation. Whether we like it or not the teaching 
of English in foreign countries, student exchanges, 
technical aid, loans—all these in themselves 
neutral and beneficent activities—-have been 
turned by the cold war into potential moves on 
the chessboard of political warfare. This is a 
game we are forced to play, and there is no point 
in demonstrating our amateur status by playing 
it badly. A greater degree of Foreign Office con- 
trol might create some difficulties, but it would 
solve others, for, however close liaison may be 
in London, abroad it leaves much to be desired 
—principally as regards the speed at which action 
can be taken. 

Secondly—and this is a more far-reaching 
transformation—the cold war has both lessened the 
significance and changed the nature of diplomacy. 
Partly this may be due to the considerable decrease 
in freedom of manceuvre which Great Britain 
has suffered since the war. Faced by the rigidity, 
first of Russian and then of American policy, as 
well as by our own economic weakness, it has 
been extremely difficult for us to make our voice 
heard on the international stage except in the 
role of the candid friend in Washington. But it is 


Also the cold war has given acute political sig- also a fact that modern diplomacy is more and 
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more coming to consist of demonstrating, for the 
sake of lookers-on, that your side is keener on 
peace, democracy, disarmament or whatever the 
OK word may be than your opponents. Diplo- 
matic moves are increasingly pure propaganda, 
if not actual political warfare, and anyone who 
has followed the history of—say—the disarma- 
ment discussion must recognise that this is a 
game at which the Russians have shown them- 
selves far more adept than the West. So far, 
indeed, the Foreign Office has shown little sign 
of realising the importances of appearing to be 
in the right as well as actually being so. It is true 
that they have Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to contend with 
—and Mr. Dulles—but it is also true that exercises 
in public relations do not come easily to the 
average career diplomat. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this examina- 
tion of the present position of the Foreign Office 
is that its status has declined considerably as com- 
pared with even twenty years ago and that this 
decline is, at least in part, due to a historical 
evolution in diplomatic practice which has not 
been accompanied by any reform of the instru- 
ments of British foreign policy. The machinery 
by which that policy is made appears cumbrous 
and antiquated even as government machinery 
goes. If it has been made to work in the past, it 
has only been by the most strenuous endeavours. 
An American writer has remarked that the 
Foreign Office and the State Department have 
only been really influential in the post-war period 
during the terms of office of two exceptionally 
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strong political chiefs, Ernest Bevin and General 
George Marshall. Otherwise the tendency has 
been for the Prime Minister of the day to take 
foreign policy more and more into his own hands. 

What, then, is to be done with the Foreign 
Office? Plainly it cannot be allowed to atrophy 
over a long period of time and at considerable 
expense. Would it not be better to scrap it and 
start all over again? To bring it up to date would 
involve giving it a greater degree of control over 
the varied activities which can be roughly classi- 
field under the heading of ‘political warfare’ as 
well as making some attempt to cut down the flood 
of telegrams and routine reports which take up 
time that should be given to more essential 
things. Moreover, whatever happens to it, there 
is an overwhelming case for the creation of some 
body—an interdepartmental or even a parlia- 
mentary committee (but the latter would raise 
constitutional issues)—whose job it would be to 
consider the long-term prospects in foreign 
affairs. At present there is no evidence that any 
such exercise in thinking is going on. Over- 
whelmed by a constant succession of crises, 
British diplomacy has been punch-drunk for too 
long. Certainly some such body must be 
created before any reform of the Foreign Office 
itself can be carried out. At present nobody has 
any clear idea what kind of diplomacy this 
country requires or is likely to require in the 
future—let alone what kind of diplomats. For a 
people living on as small a margin as ourselves the 
problem is urgent. 


More Light! 


NIGEL BIRCH, MP 


ow efficient are the nationalised industries 
H and are the great capital sums they consume 
every year economically used? Nobody really 
knows. Ministers of both parties in the House 
of Commons have invariably spoken from the 
same weli-thumbed briefs to the effect that all 
was for the best in the best of all nationalised 
industries. On the other hand, the ordinary man 
in .the street or constituent or businessman 
generally takes exactly the opposite view. There 
are dark tales of what happens in the local coal- 
mine, stories of overstaffing and inefficiency on 
the part of local gas or electricity authorities, and 
everyone has their own railway story. The truth 
must lie somewhere in between the two views; 
but where? 

On the capital side the scale of operations is 
vast. According to the National Income and 
Expenditure Blue Book for 1958, payments on 
capital account of public corporations in 1957 
amounted to £788 million. In the current financial 
year the nationalised industries, apart from what 
they have found from their own resources, are 
borrowing £478 million, and next year the amount 
will be greater stiil. 

Borrowing by the nationalised industries puts 4 
heavy burden on the economy. It was decided in 
1956 that the external capital needed should be 
found direct from the Exchequer and not raised 
by government-guaranteed stocks of the industries 
themselves. The reason was that these stocks were 
so difficult to sell. But it is not an easy matter to 
raise sums like these on the market even when 





the borrowing is in the name of the Government 
itself. There are three main effects of trying to 
do so. It may mean that interest rates have to 
be higher than would otherwise be desirable in 
order to try and attract investors. In so far as 
genuine investors do not take up the stock it 
must be raised either by taxation or by Treasury 
Bills—in effect by the printing press. The need to 
raise these great sums every year has become a 
major factor in monetary policy. Given the 
burden that this imposes, there is an obligation on 
the industries themselves and on the Government 
and Parliament to do everything possible to see 
that wasteful capital expenditure does not take 
place. At the moment, as I shall show, it is 
not easy to be confident that waste does not 
take place. 

The Socialist pioneers themselves foresaw the 
difficulties to a certain extent. The Webbs, in their 
Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain, published in 1920, referred to what 
might be the ‘gradual establishment of a largely 
non self-conscious bureaucratic conspiracy 
against Parliamentary interference or control,’ but 
their suggested remedies were unconvincing. 

Coming nearer to our own day, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison wrote an _ interesting book called 
Socialisation and Transport in 1933 as a result 
of his experience in setting up the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. This Board was given 
no State-guaranteed funds. He wrote: 


The Government did not wish to do this 
[supply State-guaranteed funds] for it might well 
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have encouraged a spirit of slackness, or even 
recklessness, on the part of the Board in matters 
of management, on the part of the travelling 
public in demanding lower fares and uneconomic 
facilities, and on the part of the workpeople in 
asking for big concessions as to conditions of 
labour; all might be tempted to say, ‘Well, after 
all, the Treasury is behind us.’ ... This is a 
dangerous frame of mind. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Morrison, who was the 
main architect of nationalisation in the 1945 Par- 
liament, forgot what he had written. In the event 
the nationalised industries have been able to 
borrow great sums without any effective control 
whatever; they are in no way subject to the 
discipline of the market; whatever happens they 
get their money; they are monopolies, and their 
shareholders, that is to say the people, are com- 
pletely functionless. It is doubtful if some of 
the Boards would have survived if they had been 
subject to the veto possessed by shareholders in 
private industry. Nor are they subject to any effec- 
tive Ministerial control, still less to control by 
Parliament. 

The way capital demands from the industries 
are built up is set out clearly in the Herbert Com- 
mittee Report on the Electricity Industry: 

. if a project for capital expenditure arises 
on the distribution side, it will probably be 
originated by a district or sub-area manager. This 
officer has no effective financia! responsibility. 
. . . The project therefore goes up to the Area 
Board. . . . It is not possible for the Area Board 
to give much detailed individual attention to the 
large collection of items which have already 
been vetted by the chief officers and which come 
before the Area Board or one or other of its 
committees at each meeting. ... At no stage 
in its career will this project be considered 
individually or in detail by any body of people 
who are responsible for financing it. 

The system in the electricity industry has been 
slightly amended as a result of the Herbert 
Report, but the basic fact remains that nobody in 
the industry is in any way responsible for raising 
the money. The bill is simply presented to the 
Minister of Power. In the Ministry of Power the 
demands are examined by a handful of civil ser- 
vants, none of whom has technical knowledge or 
can call upon technical advice. Final consent 1s 
given by the Treasury, again with a small staff 
and no technical advice. 

The nationalised industries are therefore in 
effect, as far as capital expenditure goes, doth 
judge and jury in their own case. Those who grant 
them the money, though they may for various 
reasons alter the global totals, do not know 
whether the demands are really justified or not. In 
the case of the Electricity (Borrowing Powers) 
Bill passed by Parliament this week, as a result of 
some pressure it has been at any rate ensured 
that the industry is not to have money without 
further debate beyond the life of the next Par- 
liament. Abdication by Parliament has been 
avoided, but no solution to the problem has been 
found. 

What can be done? There are some who say 
that the system cannot be reformed—delenda est. 
Perhaps they are right, but the answer seems to 
me to be rather like that of the yokel who when 
asked the way replied: ‘If you want to get to 
London you don’t rightly want to start from 
here.’ The trouble is we are starting from here. 
It would be utterly impossible to denationalise 
coal, railways or even the nationalised Air Cor- 
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porations. It might theoretically be possible to 
break up the electricity and gas industries into 
members of self-financing Boards, but it is late 
in the day for a major surgical operation like this. 

What can and should be done and what ought 
to be done is to let a bit of light and air in. At 
the moment there is a Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries, and its terms of refer- 
ence are: ‘To examine the reports and accounts 
of the nationalised industries.’ This is not much 
good. Reports and accounts are not designed to 
convey awkward information. As a result, the 
Committee, though it has worked hard, has got 
nowhere, and even if its terms of reference were 
wider it would get nowhere simply because it has 
no staff to help it. 

What is needed is, first, that the Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalised Industries should have far 
wider terms of reference and should not be pre- 
vented from discussing matters of policy; and, 
secondly, that it should be supplied with a small 
staff, headed by somebody analogous to the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General and paid, like him, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, thus making him 
entirely independent of Ministers. Though the 
permanent staff of such an official should be 
small, he should have the right to call upon pro- 
fessional and technical advice on a part-time basis 
as required. 

The sort of thing that such an official might 
examine on behalf of the Select Committee is: 

Are all the functions “carried out directly by 
a Board necessary, or would it make for greater 
efficiency to hive some of them off? 

An important paper was recently prepared by 
Mr. Christopher T. Brunner, a director of Shell- 
Mex and BP Ltd., about the reorganisation carried 
out by this company since 1950. As a result of 
that reorganisation, the number of people on the 
pay-roll has been reduced by a quarter, while the 
volume of sales has doubled. Half of this reduc- 
tion of staff has been due to contracting out of 
subsidiary activities and leaving the company 
itself to concentrate on essentials. For example, 
vehicle repair work and small deliveries have been 
put out to contract. 

It has always seemed to me that this principle, 
if carried through in the nationalised industries, 
might well lead to greater cheapness, efficiency 
and smaller demands on the Government for 
capital. Is it really wise and necessary for the 
nationalised electricity industry to sell television 
sets and washing machines on hire-purchase in 
their own shops? 

Other fruitful fields for examination might be 
procedure for the technical supervision of power- 
station erection, the disparity in the supply of 
small and large coal and details of capital 
expenditure in a single gas or electricity sub-area. 

Parliament and, I should guess, Ministers, too, 
and the public would learn a great many things 
they do not know at the present time from such 
reports, and there would be a genuine incentive 
to the Boards to be more active and more efficient 
than there now is. Clearly this is not a cure for 
everything. The problem is not wholly soluble. 
Nationalisation and true efficiency are probably 
incompatible, but I believe it would cause some 
greater degree of efficiency, and it would be a 
means of Goverment, Parliament and the coun- 
try getting to know at any rate something about 
what is really being done with their money. 
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Roundabout 


AT THE DooR, a large 

plastic elephant, complete 

with a plastic mahout, 

rocked in gentle welcome 

to the Trade. Inside, 

there were 

= dolls’ houses 

4 and scooters 

and toy wash- 

ing machines 

and cars; the 
men in dark suits tvuncu sourly at the play- 
thing, the few women surreptitiously fixed their 
hair in dolly’s mirror. A hand reached out for a 
little punnet of caviare, drew back when it 
realised that it was really boxed plums for a 
miniature fruit truck. Downstairs in the buffet, 
the Trade squeezed behind toy tables and con- 
tentedly put back adult-sized meals. 

A salesman flung a plastic statuette (“Paint your 
own Queen Elizabeth’) to the floor. ‘Can’t go 
better than that,’ he said. ‘Unbreakable.’ ‘Three 
Blind Mice’ tinkled from a smal! ice-cream van; 
occasional honks and hooters rose above the 
steady murmur of cost accounting. Occasionally 
the air was rent by the outraged scream of an 
over-prodded bath-duck. 

One tall alcove was filled with inflatable rubber 
boats and water-wings: in shiny transparent 
plastic, they looked like fungus from outer space, 
and only a pair of plastic leopard-skin water- 
wings destroyed the illusion. They just looked 
like a leopard that had been dead in the water 
long enough to float. 

It was noticeable that trains, buses, cars and 
so on were all labelled Triang Transport, Triang 
Motors and the like—but the rockets were firmly 
labelled US Army. There was to be no doubt in 
the minds of mothers about the peaceful aims 
of the manufacturers. 

The women, and in due time, reluctantly, some 
of the men, went off to the room where 400 
dolls held up their arms to their public, sup- 
ported by a gruff stag-line of bears. The bears 
were divided simply : Growl, Squeak, and Squeak 
Growl. But the dolls were a living demonstration 
that clothes make the woman. The faces, unless 
black, were much the same throughout. Yet we 
had a Canadian teenager in a scarlet coat and 
white fur mittens, an angry boarding-house 
madam in a péche satin nightdress, a Calamity 
Jane in jeans and a girl detective in a tough belted 
mackintosh. 

If the anti-Lolita people are really worried 
about Sex under sixteen, they could start by doing 
something about those bridal doils, none of which 
looks a day over three. Or perhaps they already 
have, since this year’s novelty is a teenage doll. 
She is less complicated than the most advanced 
baby-dolls, being more nubile than mobile: she 
neither opens her eyes, wets, nor cries ‘Mama.’ 
But she has jewels and high heels and advanced 
underwear, and she comes in two sizes. After a 
couple of hours or so, the Trade knew what it 
wanted for next Christmas, and bade the dolls 
and trains goodbye. 

Outside in Park Lane, superbly jointed people 


in real clothes were hurrying to and fro, and the 
road was filled with absolutely enormous cars. 


Judo 


IN THE SQUARE Of light in the centre of the Albert 
Hall, two figures danced a squat, flat-footed 
ritual. Each gripped the lapel of the other’s white 
cotton pyjamas like a bore in the Drones’ Club 
getting a hold on Bertie Wooster. Warily they 
moved on their cotton square, their breathing 
audible in the complete stillness—and then one 
suddenly flung the other violently on his back. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is Judo. ‘A 
sport,’ say its supporters. ‘A wonderful way of 
keeping fit,’ say the girls. ‘A whole philosophy 
and outlook on life,’ say the handouts. And a 
cheery evening at the Albert Hall for hundreds. 

Men struggled with men. Girls struggled with 
girls. Two teams of small boys struggled with 
each other, with a visible effort to maintain the 
traditional sphinx-like calm. There was a distinctly 
dummy, not to say parochial, air about the whole 
gathering: schoolmasterish voices over the micro- 
phone asked the audience to Get Its Coughing 
Over Now, Shall We; and all but thanked the 
Vicar for allowing the use of the hall. 

The most spectacular event of the evening was 
Woman v. Bandit, in which a nonchalant bantam 
of a girl warded off the most violent attacks of a 
Brutal Bruiser with (apparently) an effortless twist 
of the wrist. Peggy O'Sullivan, the girl in question, 
missed the Women’s Police Force by half an inch 
of height, but once arrested a man in the Vic- 
toria area for attacking a child. First she threw 
him to the ground, then she nearly killed him, 
then she sat on him for twenty minutes. 

Actually the self-defence aspect of Judo is over- 
rated. It takes at least six months to become 
unassailable, and even the most optimistic woman 
can only hope to be assaulted occasionally. So 
even those who join to learn self-defence stay on 
with Judo for other reasons or not at all. And 
the other reasons are never those implied by the 
women’s magazines when they advise lonely blue- 
eyes to join a club: men and women practise on 
different nights. Only an instructor could say, as 
one did: ‘I wonder how that girl is? I cut her 
lip for her on Wednesday.’ Only another girl 
could say of Janet: ‘Oh yes, she’s back on the 
mat now—I threw her last week.’ 

‘The mat’ is an inch of sorbo under cotton— 
but it still feels pretty hard to the touch. The 
first thing they learn is to breakfall—that is, to 
fall without hurting themselves. It is done by 
relaxation—and relaxation and balance are also 
their form of defence. A completely relaxed man 
is hard to overthrow, a tensed one easy—just as 
a heavy, but rigid, piece of wood is less of a 
transport problem than a sleepy octopus of equal 
weight. 

Except for a certain amount of ceremonial 
bowing, the Japanese cultural element is not 
stressed. There is no attempt by the clubs to run, 
say, a tea-garden on the side. But there was per- 
haps something of an Eastern courtesy about their 
manners. At least, in the abominably crowded 
bar, a mere journalist with practised elbows was 
able to get to the drink well ahead of the fickd, 
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“If 
I'd only | 
known 
it was on, 


You have probably said that at one time or another. of Granada’s special shows like INSANITY OR ILLNESS? 
Perhaps it was when you read the reviews of Granada’s_ _—_ or SIR THOMAS BEECHAM AT LINCOLN’S INN Or—entertain- 
plays, like DEATH OF A SALESMAN, NO FIXED ABODE, ment programmes like ‘CHELSEA at nine’, which have 
THE IRON HARP Of THE STRONG ARE LONELY; Orafterone introduced the world’s greatest artistes to television. 


have watched 
it!” 


Might we suggest you enter in your diary Granada’s next play 





February 27th at 9 pm | 


A MEMORY OF TWO MONDAYS by Arthur Miller. 
Miller says of this play: it is a pathetic comedy ; a boy works among 
people for a couple of years, shares their troubles, their victories, their 
hopes, and when it is time for him to be on his way he expects some 
memorable moment, some sign from them that he has touched them 
and been touched by them, They barely note his departure. I wrote 
it, I suppose, in part out of a desire to relive a sort of reality where 
necessity was open and bare; I hoped to define for myself the value 
of hope, why it must arise, as well as the heroism of those who know, 
at least, how to endure its absence. f 
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Romantic Pedantry 


By ALAN BRIEN 


A Taste of Honey. 

hams.) 
JOAN LITTLEWooD, the Mother 
Courage of Stratford East, has 
long doubled the role in real 
life of Brecht’s indestructible 
Party piece. From the driving 
seat of her creaky, cranky, 
bone-shaker of a theatre, she has whipped on 
her team of willing young actors and actresses. 
During the years of famine in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, her cargo of dramatic oddments and 
remnants has rocketed in value. West End mana- 
gers have begun to cringe round her camp fire for 
handouts. In the Thirty Years’ War of the 
theatres, she has achieved the only victory pos- 
sible to the poor—she has survived. But what 
happens to Mother Courage when she is made 
Lady Courage with a Royal Warrant? What 
happens to a Joan Littlewood production after it 
has been escorted into the West End with a 
mounted troop of publicity men blowing her 
trumpets? It seems to me that A Taste of Honey 
has not travelled well. 

Superficially, it may appear to be the same 
production with only one change of cast. A jazz 
group still plays odd bursts from a stage box. 
The mother still confesses herself directly to the 
audience in a way which is less Brechtian aliena- 
tion than the sort of ingratiation which has a 
tradition running from Shakespeare through 
Moliére and Dryden to the music hall. But what I 
described in my first review as ‘the knockabout 
inconsequence of an old-fashioned Living News- 
paper’ has almost entirely disappeared. Miss 
Littlewood’s confidence in the power of the 
material to smack the audience in the solar plexus 
appears to have ebbed. The first act is now taken 
at such a word-swallowing pace that the actors 
jerk around like people in a silent film run at 
sound speed. It is almost impossible to catch 
more than half of what is said. The characters 
no longer live in their own self-absorbed cocoons, 
bumping into each other like drunks on the deck 
of a heaving ship. Instead, in the second act they 


(Wynd- 





* now stop and stare and react and emote and sig- 


nify wherever possible. They have all become 
suddenly conscious that they are acting. A Taste 
of Honey is no longer a strangely hair-raising non- 
play, a film script of a young girl’s nightmare, 
electrifyingly realised in theatrical terms. 

For those who have seen both productions the 
change can be most simply’ pinpointed in the 
character of the stepfather. He was originally 
played by John Bay as a strip-cartoon dude—a 
languid, drawling, sneering travesty of the hero 
in a woman’s magazine. He was completely un- 
realistic and completely convincing. Now he is 
played by Nigel Davenport as an Ealing Films’ 
caricature—a carefully observed impersonation 
of a Northern businessman with mannerisms just 
a couple of sizes too big for his measurements. He 
is much more realistic, but entirely unconvincing. 
Both Mr. Bay and Mr. Davenport are talented 
actors in contrasting styles. The success of the first 
and the failure of the second lies entirely in the 


alteration of emphasis in Joan Littlewood’s new 
production. And the result has been that the old- 
guard critics who had no excuse for their 
prejudice against A Taste of Honey at Stratford 
have now sounder theoretical reasons for their 
denunciations of it in the West End. 

But this cannot excuse some of the idiocies 
perpetrated by what I believe it is customary 
to call my colleagues. A Taste of Honey may 
not be as freshly picked and newly cut a bouquet 
of back-street blooms as it used to be. But it 
still makes most other plays look like wax 
flowers in Celiophane. To describe it, as Alan 
Dent does, as ‘the latest example of the Lavatory 
School of drama which . . . doesn’t want tocome 
out of the lavatory’ seems not only hysterical old- 
maidishness but deliberate old-womanishness. 
The theme recurs throughout Mr. Dent’s long 
second article: ‘squalor, impure and simple. . . . 
I resent being shoved into the kitchen sink, or 
even under the bed. . . . Why does Mr. Greene 
(who praised Miss Delaney) not entitle his Jatest 
play The Chamber Pot just to be in the swim?’ 
Why should Mr. Dent be so violently inaccurate? 
(The play does not in fact include a chamber pot 
or draw any noticeable attention to the plumbing.) 
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It must be because Miss Delaney has an enviable 
and invaluable ability to make the veins swell on 
so many poor old bald pates. If it really is such 
a dull, talentless, pointless babble of vulgarity, 
how odd that it should provoke such apoplexy 
among those who sit unmoved through a 1,001 
Nights of mediocrity. 

The truth is that our critics are romantic 
pedants. Romantic in that they cannot bear to see 
even a glimpse of their real faces in the mirror. 
Pedants in that they feel lost and betrayed if they 
are asked to judge anything which does not fit 
the Procrustean slide-rules they inherited from 
their predecessors. A Taste of Honey, as 1 said 
in my first review, is ‘a boozed, exaggerated late- 
night anecdote.’ Some of this slurred fantasy has 
been laundered out since. Frances Cuka and 
Murray Melvin, the frothy giggle of schoolgirl 
and the wet dribble of boy tart, are no longer 
as 1 il and unstagy as they used to be. Avis 
Bunnage, as the gin-and-Id mother, has almost 
passed over from Collins’ Music Hall coarseness 
to Palladium innuendo. But A Taste of Honey 
still has the enormous advantage of being unlike 
almost any other working-class play in that it is 
not scholarly anthropology observed from the 
outside through pince-nez, but the inside story of 
a savage culture observed by a genuine cannibal. 
I beg Miss Littlewood to turn back the clock to 
her original production and make Mr. Dent and 
his pedagogue pals thoroughly, instead of only 
partly, ashamed of themselves, 


The Interviewers 


By PETER 


‘THERE are several questions 
involved in what you ask me,’ 
smiled a crafty-eyed little film 
producer called Harold Hecht 
at Geoffrey Johnson Smith on 
Tonight recently, thus resisting 
that multi-pronged prodding 
which is currently accepted as 
the way to conduct an interview. Television is, 
of course, the ideal medium for the interview, 
but in consequence has become too much the 
province of any smoothie on a sofa who merely 
cashes in on one’s curiosity to see what the 
guest looks like in close-up; little magazine pro- 
grammes like Late Extra get by on this basis, 
though here surprisingly effective use is some- 
times made of a piano in the background of 
the chat. But oh, some of the interviewers! 

The BBC at present seems to be trying to 
build up John Freeman into a_ British Ed 
Murrow, though in truth Murrow is so Anglo- 
phile it might be an idea to build somebody into 
an American Ed Murrow. Anyway, with his light 
voice and open-razor smile, Mr. Freeman last 
week began a promising new series with a 
fascinating half-hour in Lord Birkett’s daunting 
company. Here, owing to the skill of the guest, 
it was the answers rather than the questions which 
were loaded. ‘What were your feelings when you 
first sentenced a man to hang?’ asked Mr. Free- 
man pertinently; whereupon, with the ease of 
long practice, Lord Birkett picked up the grenade 





FORSTER 


and deftly lobbed it back by describing the actual 
case, which was that of a traitor who had given 
away a convoy. But one wondered whether his 
Lordship’s feelings could always have been so 
happily unambiguous. 

Most of our younger interviewers seem to be 
of middle-class and university background, which 
gives all the more impact to a strong regional 
accent, such as Fyffe Robertson’s somewhat 
querulous Scots. Tonight's principal trio—Hart, 
Johnson Smith, Michelmore—somehow keep up a 
high standard with undiminished charm. Alan 
Whicker snaps round the heels of unusual 
stories like a witty whippet, and I am glad to 
hear that his despatches from his round-the-world 
tour last year are to be shown again soon. In 
all, Tonight's interviewers seem to me far livelier 
than the supposedly senior team on Panorama, 
but then I have never much admired that air of 
ponderous animosity with which Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt approaches his public. For the opposition, 
Robin Day manages to get a sense of excitement 
into his arguments which eludes other per- 
formers, and his Sunday evening inquisitions are 
worth watching. There is a good idea, too, in Dan 
Farson’s mid-week, late-night series investigating 
such different success stories as Alan Dick and 
Shelagh Delaney; Mr. Farson barks away, some- 
times even up the right tree. 

On the other hand, producers might sometimes 
ponder the fact that interviewers are often not 
necessary at all, that the straight talk cam be 
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effective enough without question and interrup- 
tion. This was demonstrated on last Sunday’s 
Monitor (BBC), when Yehudi Menuhin reminisced 
memorably about his close friend, the late Bela 
Bartok. Huw Wheldon runs this programme about 
the arts, and there are times when he is not 
immune to what has been called Horrocks’s 
Disease, whereby you lift up one finger to show 
that you propose to push two divisions into the 
line, or tear your hands apart in order to indicate 
that everyone was pushing together; but on this 
occasion Mr. Wheldon had the tact and good 
sense to stand aside while Menuhin talked, in the 
course of a film strikingly well edited by Allan 
Tyrer. Recalling Bartok’s last years in America, 
Menuhin was very clearly very moved, talking 
direct to the camera, playing snatches of Bartok’s 
music to emphasise a point. For those ten mar- 
vellous minutes, the best interviewer in the world 
would have been irrelevant. 

Another advantage of the straightforward 
filmed talk is that at least it avoids the phoney 
element of supposed surprise. This habit increas- 
ingly pervades the kind of programme which 
seems to imagine that an impression of spon- 
taneity will be given by implying that there has 
been no rehearsal. An example in the variety 
field is Jack Payne’s Words and Music, which in 
the matter of fatuously contrived confrontation 
very nearly exceiled that classic moment in 
Chelsea at Nine last year when the composer Hans 
May had to appear startled by the materialisation 
of the Luton Girls Choir, as if they had sud- 
denly been smuggled into the Chelsea Palace to 
sing one of his songs. Mr. Payne’s show is on 
the BBC; but then he could never get away with 
quite so many plugs on the other network. 
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Same Menus 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Separate Tables. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)—Too Many 
Crooks. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.) 


Separate Tables (director: Del- 
bert Mann; ‘A’ certificate) 
sounds the kind of film to 
justify the present film policy of ‘thinking big.’ 
(Big thinking, as every schoolboy film critic knows, 
is the film world’s answer to television, the way 
to lure a suitably large number of people from 
their television sets being—so the new policy says 
—to give them the sort of film value that a few 
years ago would have seemed unthinkable: not 
just one star or two but a whole constellation.) For 
its agglomeration of stars is an agglomeration of 
talent as well as names, its director is one of the 
first among the ‘social realists’ (if such a dull name 
can be given to anything as dynamic as they are), 
and the story (Rattigan’s two short plays neatly 
dovetailed) is just the kind you might hope to see 
made into another Marty, another Wedding 
Breakfast: something touching and accurate, 
about real and recognisable people. Hecht, Hill 
and Lancaster, that intelligent team, produce it; 
Deborah Kerr, Rita Hayworth, David Niven, Burt 
Lancaster and Wendy Hiller act in it, with Gladys 
Cooper, Cathleen Nesbitt, May Hallatt and Felix 
Aylmer on the sidelines. The film is set in a 
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TRAVEL OVERNIGHT 
VIA HARWICH AND 
HOOK OF HOLLAND 


Liverpool Street depart 7-30 p.m. 
arrive back 9-14 a.m. 


@ NO HOTEL BILLS 
@ SLEEP AS YOU TRAVEL 
@ REGULAR AND RELIABLE SERVICE 


SH RAILWAYS 


Bournemouth hotel and the 
English background is _tasie- 
fully and on the whole accur- 
ately reproduced. And the 
acting is so good, in a story so 
pathetic, that one ought un- 
doubtedly to be moved to tears. 
But one is not—or at least | 
(who, like Lord Lundy, have from my earliest 
years been far too easily moved to tears) was not. 
It seems the perfect vehicle for social realism; but 
somehow it is not real. 

The Beauregard Hotel, where it all happens, is 
a frowsty, tragi-comic, Betjemanish place with 
permanent ‘residents,’ stained-glass lozenge win- 
dows, and the aspidistras and gentility and ghast- 
liness no more exaggerated than you find them in 
such places. Among the residents are a fake major 
(Niven), a neurotic plain girl (Kerr), and a 
harassed boozer (Lancaster); the hotel owner (Hil- 
ler) is in love with the boozer, whose ex-wife 
(Hayworth) turns up to reclaim him. Through a 
busy evening and the next morning’s breakfast 
we follow the developments of character and re- 
lationships: the settlements, the soul-saving. The 
two who are scared of life come together; the two 
who are scared of loneliness come together. Miss 
Hiller, self-sufficient, and hating herself for being 
so, is left on her own. The acting goes from bril- 
liant to mediocre; but in spite of three extra- 
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ordinarily good performances (Niven, Kerr, Hil- 
Jer), only Miss Hiller manages to convince one she 
exists, has a life before the film opened and goes 
on with one after it ends. The phoney major and 
the Mummy-crushed spinster, each furtively 
attracted to the other’s pathos, are Oscarish per- 
formances: dazzling, freakish, unexpected. But 
somehow (and the fault is basic, Mr. Rattigan’s) 
they fail, for all their agonies, to come agonisingly 
alive. Only Miss Hiller, her film self satisfactorily 
in tune with her own personality, blazes through 
a commonplace part to make one believe in her 
rather incredible renunciation, and the pain of 
living on beyond it. 

The second hopeless pair is played by Burt 
Lancaster and Rita Hayworth: has-beens this 
time; he, a failed writer, low in morale, lost, 
lonely; she, an ageing beauty, after a troop of hus- 
bands at last alone and terrified of the future. 
Neither is convincing, for neither gives the air of 
being a lonely has-been: both are only too 
obviously in their prime, on top of things, alto- 
gether far too competent and tough for failure and 
self-pity. Miss Hayworth, quite simply, doesn’t 
look aveing enough, and the director is never 
ruthless enough to remove her glamour. At one 
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moment Burt Lancaster holds her face under a 
strong light and remarks on the crow’s-feet, the 
wrinkles; but we are never shown them. (The same 
thing happened in A Streetcar named Desire and 
we did see them: an awful but necessary moment.) 
The same softness where toughness is needed runs 
through all the direction of this sympathetic but 
stagy and always slightly remote and incredible 
film. Why are they all in this state of suspended 
animation, for one thing? What happened be- 
fore? What happens after? The point about ‘slice 
of life’ films is that you must be able to imagine 
what comes on either side of the slice. Here we 
have just the slice—beautifully cut, iced, and 
decorated, thick with plums and nothing in it but 
the finest ingredients; tasty, tidy, but unsatisfying : 
a pity, because, as the Hatter kept remarking, it 
is the best butter. 

Too Many Crooks (director : Mario Zampi; ‘U’ 
certificate): British comedy that starts promis- 
ingly and soon fades into school charades on a 
wet Sunday; with George Cole, Bernard Bresslaw 
and Sidney James as an incompetent gang, Terry- 
Thomas as the villain they fleece, and Brenda de 
Banzie as the villain’s wife and more successful 
fleecer. 


Company Property 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


How far commercial competi- 
tion is good for society as a 
whole may be legitimately dis- 
puted. That it is bad for art needs 
no argument; the gramophone 
catalogues give melancholy 
proof of it. Renowned per- 
formers, who in the old days 
were thought of as belonging to music or to the 
people, now belong to the companies. They 
‘record exclusively’ for X or Y, and the public 
is vaingloriously informed of the fact, as if it 
were anything. but cause for shame and con- 
sternation that a great singer should be available 
by courtesy of a puce or an orange label instead 
of pouring forth his soul abroad, slave to no 
tyranny except the tyranny of art. 

This is not mere rhetoric. The system results 
in all sorts of unnecessary imperfections. We are 
told that opera in the recording studio achieves 
a fidelity impossible to achieve in the theatre. 
Yet the ideal cast is rarely if ever assembled, 
since, with good singers in such short supply, the 
company in question is unlikely to command 
excellence, or even competence, in every depart- 
ment of the voice; in one or other of the roles, 
the obvious choice will be the feudatory of some 
rival company. Decca’s recording of Die Walkiire, 
Act 3, and Act 2, Scene 4, which has recently 
come out on two stereo discs, is a powerful piece 
of work; but it stops well short of the attainable 
ideal, crippled by a Wotan who hammers out his 
notes with all the energy, but little of the aptness, 
of Hans Sachs marking the false quantities in 
Beckmesser’s Serenade. 

Again, a famous Beethoven pianist will be 
yoked to a conductor whose ideas are limited to 
securing an irreproachable legato at double the 
right speed—and for no better reason than that 





they both happen to be owned by the same firm. 
A few contrive to move with lordly caprice from 
one company to another. Sir Thomas Beecham 
has returned to HMV. But the records which he 
made for Philips are still appearing. One of the 
latest is the Fontana disc Sir Thomas Conducts, 
a challenge to the superb Lollipops (which was 
itself HMV’s retaliation to Philips’s original 
Sir Thomas). Lollipops was mainly made up of 
French romantic pieces, in which Beecham excels. 
The new disc is more of a mixed bag, with 
Mendelssohn, Johann Strauss, Ponchielli, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov and so on. Some of these per- 
formances have already appeared in other forms. 
Some have been better done by him in the concert 
hall. But the disc is good value none the less. Com- 
petition has its consolations. 

They are more than outweighed, however, by 
the evils of deletion. Not even Sir Thomas can 
prevent the impending destruction of Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations (Philips), a wonderful per- 
formance of a work which at a cautious estimate 
is worth all the symphonies (except No. 2) put 
together. The split between HMV and RCA 
Victor removed most of Toscanini’s recordings 
from the catalogue at a blow, and though these 
are gradually emerging again under the wing of 
Decca, this is of more immediate benefit to the 
reviewer than to the public. Toscanini’s Falstaff 
is still in eclipse. Meanwhile, how many people 
have bought the Karajan version? I would rather 
not think about it. 

In so far as this kind of phonographic power- 
politics is likely to give certain great performances 
a new lease of economic life, it is not to be wholly 
deplored. The reissue of the Missa Solennis con- 
ducted by Toscanini, on two RCA discs, is a 
momentous event. From the first emphatic drum- 
beats and the indescribable sense of universal 
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humanity as clarinet and oboe soar above the 
groundswell of the strings, to the woodwind’s 
heavenly chatter at the close of the Dona 
nobis pacem, Toscanini holds to the spirit of 
Beethoven's superscription ‘From the heart—may 
it go to the heart’ (beware, however, of some crude 
and soulless work by the solo violin in the 
Benedictus). The quality of recording is on the 
thin side, but vivid and very clear in detail. 

Stung to emulation by the privateering record 
clubs, several companies now put out certain 
discs at prices well below their normal level. 
Decca’s Ace of Clubs (a crafty title) offers such 
bargains as van Beinum’s recording of the ‘Fan- 
tastic’ Symphony and Ansermet’s Petrushka at 
22s. 6d. apiece, compared with the usual 39s. 114d. 
Ace of Clubs records are not sent for review, so 
I cannot talk about their quality. Some of them 
come from the Stone Age of LP, way back in 
1950, but they are generally well spoken of. 
Philips’s SBR, GBR and SBL labels also knock 
a few shillings off. At 25s. 44d., Beecham’s per- 
formance of the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, complete 
on a ten-inch record, is a fine bargain. On the 
other hand, no amount of competition, in the 
present real or imagined state of public opinion, 
has been able to prod this company into publish- 
ing over here the riches of American Columbia's 
recordings of modern music. 

Finally, some recent issues of Mozart piano 
concertos. Here the ideal is perhaps genuinely 
unattainable—a Mozart pianist who is at one 
and the same moment brilliant and profound, 
dynamic and sensitive. Clara Haskil is very nearly 
all these things. But her performance of the D 
minor, K.466, which has appeared on two sides 
of a ten-inch Philips disc, just, to my mind, 
disappoints through a certain over-scrupulous 
reluctance to dominate in the grander and more 
dramatic passages of the work. Not that there 
is anything timorous about the scale and scope 
of her playing; the bogey of ‘good taste’ is kept 
mercifully far distant. Had the recording allowed 
the pianist to stand out more clearly, one’s reser- 
vations might vanish. Even so, it is a performance 
whose virtues grow the more one hears it. They 
strike one again after listening to Ingrid Haebler’s 
version of K.491 and K.415 (Vox). This young 
Viennese pianist is forceful and spirited, with 
good rhythmic sense, clean style and adequate 
if not remarkable agility. But compared to Clara 
Haskil’s, her phrasing is still of the common 
earth; jt copies the music without illuminating it. 
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MINISTERS put the constancy of their supporters to 
a severe trial on Tuesday night, when they sum- 
moned them to vote in opposition to Mr. Harvey's 
motion for an enquiry into the state of the Pension 
List. It was a question with almost every Member 
who voted at all, whether he should vote for or 
against the well-known wishes of those who returned 
him to Parliament. Ministers and the Country are 
directly at issue on this point, The Country insists 
upon the abolition of all unmerited pensions; 
Ministers insist on retaining every one. It is gratify- 
ing to find that, notwithstanding the support which 
they received from the Conservatives, who voted, con- 
sistently, in defence of their avowed principles and 
practice, Ministers sustained a virtual defeat. There 
was a clear majority of the Reformers of the House 
against them. The Conservative Opposition turned 
the scale in their favour, and gave them a mi 

majority of 8 in a House of 376 Members, 
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Strange Encounter 


By KENNETH J. 


‘Are You Dead or Alive? 
Awareness Makes All The Dif- 
ference.’ So says a recent issue 
of America’s House Beautiful, 
a special ever-so-poetical issue 
which tells its readers that the 
best way to become design- 
conscious is to look for beauty 
in everyday things. “There are those, standing at 
the kitchen table, who will suddenly be hung with 
emeralds.’ Very nice too, especially as washing up 
‘can be inflamed with sensitivity when you find 
yourself plunged into a prismatic world, created 
by the humble magic suds, and coping with ran- 
dom rainbows.’ 

So much for the design-minded poet looking at 
Life. What happens when the poet looks at 
design? For the last week or two—ever since 
Stephen Spender gave the annual Design Oration 
to the Society of Industrial Artists—designers 
from his audience have been gathering in 
corners, breathing heavily and looking wild about 
the eyes. One of them, whose opinion I respect, 
pinned me against the staircase of the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts and nearly broke down. 
‘The fools,’ he sobbed. ‘Why did they let Spender 
speak!’ In alarm and desperation I paid three shil- 
lings for a copy of the Oration* and found what 
was wrong with British designers today —‘William 
Morris remains a challenge.’ 

Of course, there is more to it than that. Ap- 
parently our young people feel that something is 
missing—something ‘that might be Merrie 
England.’ That, it seems, is why they are angry. 
What can we do about it? If Mr. Spender had 
his way there would be more ornament both in 
architecture and in mass-produced goods—though 
he only comes into the open and asks for it when 
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he is talking about ‘very charming’ things like 
bicycles and motor-cycles. These machines, which 
are ‘nearer than automobiles to toys, are, of 
course, part of the lives of the angry young people 
Mr. Spender pities and admires. He admires them, 
incidentally, because their jazz, their coffee bars 
and their teddy-boy clothes ‘show an underlying 
sense that bad taste is nearer to the truest inspira- 
tion of art . . . than officialised good taste.’ 

What, for goodness sake, is officialised good 
taste? Mr. Spender believes that designers today 
are working for the socialised Welfare State man, 
‘leading him gently down the Welwyn Garden 
City garden path’ and anesthetising him with good 
taste by means of the British Council, the Arts 
Council, the Third Programme and The Design 
Centre. But if designers are consciously guiding 
the Welfare State man, they are surely leading him 
not through Welwyn but down the new streets of 
Roehampton, along the Pimlico Embankment or 
into Golden Lane. As for the official anesthetists, 
I can speak only for The Design Centre, which 
doesn’t attempt to control taste, but merely selects 
and exhibits the products of firms who have taken 
the trouble t6 think in terms of good design. Does 
the Orator think the selection is wrong? Does he 
suspect that the ten thousand samples, photo- 
graphs and products on view next door to his 
office in Haymarket were chosen by sexless 
bureaucrats rather than experts in the world of 
design? ‘The sensual,’ he says, after a sweeping 
sneer at modern furniture, pottery, glassware and 
fabrics, ‘never comes into play at all.’ 

Here we are getting somewhere near to Mr. 
Spender’s thesis. He believes that the true inspira- 
tion of art, which teddy boys enjoy, is ‘life.’ 
It is time, he feels, that people stopped 
‘measuring human bottoms’ and took pleasure in 
the whole human form. He recalls his youth, 
when tubular steel and bent wood were suitable 
Stage properties for sunbathing, vegetarianism, 
promiscuity and functionalism. And he paints a 
dreary picture of today’s young married couple, 
washing up in plastic overalls after a_pastel- 
coloured meal against a setting of phoney func- 
tionalism. There are, he maintains, only two sorts 
of functionalism—the sort found in the aeroplane, 
where there is room for little else, and the sort 
found in the saucepan, which is so single in func- 
tion that nothing can be added to it. In between, 
he says, there are a lot of things which are de- 
signed to Jook functional and impersonal—‘simple 
furniture, unobtrusive yet tasteful hangings, clean- 
limbed flat-irons . . . glacial refrigerators, flat- 
chested cupboards, disinfected panels of lino- 
leum...” 

Now Mr. Spender is a poet and chooses his words 
carefully. So presumably he has seen, with a poet’s 
eye, the limbs on a flat-iron. No doubt he has 
considered the advantages of a bow-fronted cup- 
board, pondered on the paradox of hangings 
which are unobtrusive yer tasteful and realised 
the danger of using words like ‘disinfected.’ For 
years the pokerwork and thatch boys have used 
such words as ‘disinfected’ and ‘clinical’ to de- 
scribe modern design, and Mr. Spender puts him- 
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self in bad company when he talks about panethol, 
chlorophyl and Dettol. Has he really thought 
what he means by ‘simple furniture’? Good, 
modern chairs range from the upholstered baby- 
elephant look of one of Robin Day’s excellent 
designs for Hille, through the sculptural appear- 
ance of Ernest Race’s pieces to the elegant work, 
reminiscent of craft-made furniture, produced by 
Gordon Russell Ltd. If you want a well-designed 
dining table, you won’t—it is true—get one with 
piano legs, but you can choose from a tremendous 
number of shapes, sizes and finishes. And furni- 
ture for the bedroom ranges from the distin- 
guished, traditional-looking Loughborough pieces, 
designed by Ward and Austin (with plenty of 
decoration in the form of veneers), through 
Gomme’s widely-cribbed, ebonised, brass-spatted 
stuff to Stag’s ingenious units, designed by John 
and Sylvia Reid. Maybe this /s all simple furniture, 
Certainly no carved gilded roses have been stuck 
on to it. But most of the designers have done 
what Mr. Spender says no one bothers to do today 

they have tried to ‘fuse the beautiful and the 
useful.’ And designers of countless other products 
have tried to do the same. (Even the poor ‘dis- 
infected’ lino manufacturer has tried to get away 
from his conservatism—and that involves messing 
about with miles of machinery.) There is a very 
noticeable movement towards better designs for 
all kinds of goods, and if Mr. Spender cannot see 
it he is either looking in the wrong place or look- 
ing for the wrong thing. 

I believe he is, in fact, looking for the impos- 
sible. He says that a mass-produced chair, cup or 
table can be related toa personal taste for baroque 
architecture, the clothes we wear, a passion for 
colour and the excitement of rather eccentric 
shapes. ‘We must,’ he says, ‘put individual man at 
the centre of our designing and creating, in- 
dividual man with individual tastes.’ 

I wonder if Mr. Spender went with the world 
and his individual wife to the recent Earls Court 
furniture exhibition—a trade bizarre in which the 
few good things are overshadowed by firms who 
are chasing each other in the cheap, popular 
fashion business. If so he would have found the 
sensual coming into play with a mink-covered 
electronic bed, a ‘téte-d-téte’ flirting stool and a 
‘mattress that breathes.’ He would have seen some 
sad Jacobean furniture that was not ‘impersonal’ 
because its machine-made look had been achieved 
by hand craftsmen. He would have found many 
pieces so eccentric that they could only be de- 
scribed as neurotic. And when he had retreated 
from the delightful dream house thought up by 
House and Garden, boggling—as we all do—in a 
confusion of admiration and annoyance, he might 
have settled down to the sensual pleasure of a 
near-formica sandwich and the soul-purging satis- 
faction of a quiet volte-face about what he calls 
‘The Design Centre kind of designing . . . where 
the eye may be delighted, but the body does not 
want to dwell.’ 

I have not been quite fair to Mr. Spender. In 
his Oration he prefaces every generalisation with 
a ‘perhaps,’ a ‘possibly’ or a ‘might.’ That is why 
I don’t want to be too dogmatic when I say that 
perhaps there might possibly be a case for saying 
that there is much in the Encounter kind of ora- 
tion where the ear may be delighted but the mind 
does not want to dwell. 





*SIA JourNaL (January issue). 
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The Better Banger 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


BRITISH sausages received the 
unexpected insult last year of 
being labelled ‘export rejects ’ 
Intended for Whiivicad’s 
Britannia Inn at the Inter- 
national Fair in Brussels, they 
were turned back because their 
meat content was below the 90 
per cent. standard enforced by the Belgian 
Government. (The meat content of the average 
British sausage is 65 per cent., though some con- 
tain more than that.) Whitbread’s plan to offer 
bangers and beer to the assembled international 
multitudes, as an example of our native gastro- 
nomic achievements, almost had to be abandoned. 
However, just in time, a Wiltshire firm (Bow- 
yers of Trowbridge) came to the rescue and 
promised to provide Whitbread with a 95 per 
cent. meat sausage.. Making sausages for one 
customer being hardly an economic proposition, 
they marketed them successfully in the West 
Country under the brand name ‘Britannia.’ And 
now, thanks to the stringency of the Belgian food 
regulations, these. fine spicy sausages can be 
bought in London (at, amongst other: places, 
Jacksons, Selfridges and Fortnum and Mason) for 
about 4s. a pound. 

After talking to a buyer of one of London’s 
largest meat departments, I am no longer sur- 
prised at the declining standard of the sausage. 
He told me that it is the packing rather than 
the contents that sells a sausage. A good sausage 
in an unattractive wrapper does not sell well, 
but pack it appealingly and no one seems to care 
about the contents. 

Bulk production in factories has put the stamp 
of uniformity on sausages, and the regional 
varieties which before the war could be bought 
locally in Kent, Devon and Cumberland, for in- 
stance, have largely disappeared. Unfortunately, 
sausage-making, like bread-making, has moved 
from the local craftsman to the factory. Few 
butchers today take the trouble to make their 
own, and when they do the public demand for 
fine-textured sausages means that the old- 
fashioned way of mincing the ingredients has to 
be abandoned in favour of methods involving 
more expensive machines. This public preference 
for fine grinding has enabled some manufacturers 
to get away with cheap sausages made of emul- 
sified meat (and in this context ‘meat’ is widely 
interpreted to include gristle, skin, etc.). One 
unfortunate characteristic of these ‘emulsified’ 
sausages is that they tend to stick to the frying 
pan. The use of synthetic skins (in place of the 
natural hog casing) which harden in cooking, and 
sometimes have to be removed, is another feature 
of some of the more inexpensive sausages. 
Prejudice against dark marks, believed to be im- 
purities but actually caused by herb leaves which 

‘ show up particularly prominently in the fine- 
textured sausages, has increased the use of 
liquefied flavouring. These essences are expensive, 
so many manufacturers use them so sparsely that 
the sausages tend to lack savour. 





Two London butchers I know are particularly 
justified in priding themselves on the excellence 
of their own sausages. Hammett’s, of Rupert 
Street, WI, Gerrard 3014 (passers-by in the 
passage alongside the shop can often see the 
sausages being made), and Hornby and Maxted 
(129 Earls Court Road, SWS, Frobisher 2589) 
who, for 2s. 10d. a pound, make the best pork 
sausages I have eaten (except for the rather ex- 
pensive Britannia). Sausage-making is a tradition 
with this butcher, who uses an old family recipe 
from Kent. The Epicure Ham Company (Per- 
shore, Worcester), which I mentioned recently 
when writing about hams, also makes a most 
delicious lightly-flavoured pork sausage. Jacksons 
sell a particularly good sausage at 3s. 10d. a 
pound, made as a sideline by Benoist, who 
specialise in meat products and ‘French 
Comestibles,’ but Jacksons need twenty-four 
hours’ notice of the order. 

Anyone who is prepared to pay 7s. a pound 
can buy saucisse pur porc at Harrods; the meat 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





Today’s 


By MILES 


A Nice account of the Black 
Death, in the current number of 
the University College Hospital 
Magazine, by Dr. Gautier 
Smith. (In passing, what a fine 
cover design this number has, 
and indeed, a series of past 
numbers—the credit is due, I 
believe, to Jonathan Miller.) The account begins: 
‘In October 1347, a number of Venetian galleys 
sailed into the port of Messina, and so introduced 
into Europe a pestilence the severity of which 
had never been equalled in the past, and until 
now has never been approached.” No fewer than 
60,000,000 people (between a quarter and a third 
of the population of the world) died between 
1334, when the pandemic began in China, and 
1364, when it finally ended. The plague took no 
account of climate, and killed off the citizens in 
the cold of Iceland as well as those in the Italian 
heat. Guy de Chauliac, the most famous surgeon 
of the Middle Ages and physician to Pope 
Clement VI, stayed in Avignon all through the 
epidemic there—seven months—himself survived 
a severe attack and was the first to separate the 
two types of plague: pneumonic and bubonic. It 
is a tribute to his clinical judgment that he thought 
‘the degree of debility of the individual victim’ 
was an important determination of the illness, but 
he (like most others) believed the prime cause 
to be the disposition of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
As has so often happened, a scapegoat was sought 
in the Jews: the story got round that they were 
poisoning the population, and these hapless folk 
were butchered in thousands. Most of the doctors 
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is cut from legs of pork, mildly seasoned and 
bound with egg, and no bread or cereal is added 
as a filler. The recipe is sound; the sausages are ex- 
cellent; but I think that it ought to be possible 
to produce them for a little less than the price 
of sirloin steak. 

* * ” 


A friend of mine took a quick lunch the other 
day at a pub that has a fairly imposing snack 
bar. He was pretty sure that the bread of his 
smoked-salmon sandwich had been margarined, 
not buttered: the more he thought about it, the 
more sure he became; the more sure he became, 
the crosser he got; and eventually he wrote to 
the owners of the pub. The managing director 
replied that he had ‘made enquiries regarding 
your complaint, and to his regret has found that 
you are perfectly correct. He can only say that 
he was not aware of this, and suggests that you 
might like to go and see if this practice has now 
finished. Thank you for bringing this matter to 
our attention.’ All honour to Messrs. Luke Brady 
Ltd. for a response to criticism that was prompt, 
courteous and (I understand) effective—and an 
example to other caterers 1 could name. And 
consumers should note that it is often worth com- 
plaining, in writing, to the people concerned, 
instead of merely grumbling and crossing yet 
another restaurant off one’s list. . 


Plagues 


HOWARD 


hid, to avoid infection, but a few stayed and did 
what they could, though in the end most of them 
died of the disease. De Chauliac wrote, ‘And I, 
to avoid infamy, not daring to absent myself, 
with continual fear, I treated myself as much 
as I could, using the said remedies’—such 4s 
cupping, scarifying and blood-letting. (There is 
a parallel here to the activities of doctors during 
the recent war—some joined in, though ‘in con- 
tinual fear,’ as they felt it to be their duty, and 
others stayed out.) 

To read about this thirty years in the history 
of mankind does something to keep events and 
people in perspective. As the author says, the 
emotional after-effects of the Black Death on the 
family and the individual were profound and 
long-lasting. A greater disaster than the First 
World War?—certainly, I think, greater than 
the second. And what of the plagues of our time? 
—in terms of germs, the viruses of influenza are 
near the top of the list, because of the large num- 
bers of victims they claim; though the diseases 
caused by them (just now, influenza A, A-prime 
and B) are not lethal and dramatic, as was the 
plague of the fourteenth century. But they do 
cause an enormous amount of misery, discomfort, 
inefficiency and depression; an attack of ‘flu can 
set off a long chain of physical maladies, not if 
themselves related to the virus, and also (though 
seldom) an acute mental illness. 

A plague of the spirit?—surely it is apathy, dis 
interest, ‘couldn’t-care-less-ness.’ As many well 
meaning and otherwise respectable Londoners 
will say, apropos of Notting Hill—‘Too bad, but 
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what can we do about?’ There is an answer | 
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Oil’s 
second 
century 


There are eight thousand oilfields in production 
throughout the world and these provide the 
basis of the world’s reserves. 

Oil men talk about Proven Reserves, Probable 


Reserves and Possible Reserves. Proven Reserves 
alone .. . the oil known to exist, in areas defined 
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by drilling and extractable by today’s methods 
. .. these could last the world for more than 30 
years at present rates of consumption, though 
the life of many oilfields is double that. Probable 
Reserves and Possible Reserves could take us 
far into the 21st Century even though present 
rates of consumption double and treble: as 
they will. 


But, inside the likely areas of the oil basins, oil 
bearing strata must be exactly located and the 
extent of the potential oilfield structure deter- 
mined. To this task improved techniques of 
geology and geophysics are making an important 
contribution, but the need today is for still more 
accurate methods of detecting where the main 
oil accumulations lie. 
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this question, in the work of Captain Desmond 
Hoare—but that must await a column to itself. 


Apropos of my note on the brain’s electrical 
net and the suggestion that it contains, coiled 
away within itself, a complete record of every- 
thing that has ever happened to the owner of 
the brain, a reader proposes a fresh concept of 
Hell. The new arrival, she says, will be cor- 
dially received and shown into a rather small 
and overheated private cinema; when the door 
closes behind him, it is at once locked. He 
is bidden (through a loudspeaker) to sit down 
and face the screen, on which is then shown, in 
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full and unabridged, a transcript in film (with 
sound) of the entire contents of his cortex, from 
birth onwards. Of course, everyone has his own 
notion of Hell, but this one was, I thought, subtle 
and rather Russian. One could take issue, how- 
ever with it, or any similar notions, on the ground 
that the state of Hell is not something that comes 
after our lives, but is in the here-and-now, just 
as Heaven is. I am not, at this moment, defending 
such a proposition, but it is certainly arguable. 
After all, you make your own life. If you need to 
make a hell out-of it (one might say), that’s your 
affair—and what right has anyone else to inter- 
fere? Is this not one of the basic freedoms, to 
run your own life? 


On Gunboats 


By STRIX 


N the country the off-stage noises—the noises 
| fate come into a house from outside it—are 
rarer but more pregnant than in the town. They 
do not have to compete for the householder’s 
attention with the Mighty Roar of London’s 
Traffic. If, waking, I hear the distant whistle of a 
train, I know that the wind is in the east; otherwise 
I would not have heard it. In still weather one can 
tell, within reason, which tractor is working in 
which field, which dog is scratching at which 
door, which pony has infiltrated into the stable 
and is trying to force the lids of the feed-bins. 

It was’ thus not difficult to deduce, early this 
afternoon, that a human being was endeavouring 
to enter the house by the front door. 

My visitor, having been let in, said that in 1938 
he had been a rating in HMS Falcon, one of the 
Yangtse gunboats, and remembered my presence 
at some sort of guest-night in their canteen on the 
river-front opposite Chungking. Hearing in the 
village that I lived in these parts, he had made a 
detour—he was now a traveller for an unspecified 
London firm—in order to renew our acquaint- 
ance. We exchanged rather hazy reminiscences, 
establishing among other things the fact that 
Falcon’s first lieutenant had later committed 
suicide, and I waited for him to try and sell me 
something. But this, surprisingly, was not his pur- 
pose. After some further desultory but amiable 
conversation he shook me warmly by the hand 
and, forcing open the front door, went out of my 
life for the second and possibly the last time. 


After his departure I began musing about gun- 
boats, of which the Yangtse flotilla represented a 
highly specialised breed. Sandpiper, the only one 
who could navigate up the Siang River to Chang- 
sha, had the shallowest draught; but several of 
the others, including Falcon, were so designed that 
they could force their way through the spectacular, 
120-miles-long Gorges above Hankow. 

Today the gunboat is as unmistakably the 
symboLof Imperialist aggression as the jackboot is 
of Continental tyranny or the salt-mine of Rus- 
sian injustice. It is odd that these tiny, lightly 
armed little ships should have acquired so sinister 
an aura, and I doubt if history will agree that they 
deserve it. They were often used—more often by 
the British than by anybody else—in nineteenth- 
century colonial campaigns. But it was between 
the Wars that ‘gunboat’ became a dirty word, and 
by then their role, if it could hardly be called 
defensive, had ceased to be aggressive. 

I remember listening, somewhere on the Upper 
Yangtse, to an argument about them. The Old 
China Hand maintained that gunboats were an 
inevitable product of the near-anarchy then exist- 
ing in China; every government had a duty to 
safeguard its interests and the lives of its nationals 
in foreign lands, and that was what gunboats were 
for. They were not predators, they were guardians 
of the status quo. This status quo might, as his 
opponent had suggested, have dubious antece- 
dents. So had the Chinese Republic, and the 


Chinese Empire which had preceded it; so had 
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the Royal Navy. But no State could forswear 
responsibility for the safety of its far-flung sub- 
jects because some doubt lingered as to whether, 
a century earlier, the State had an unassailable 
right to fling them so far. 

‘Why then,’ asked the progressive visitor, ‘are 
no units of the Chinese Navy anchored in the 
Thames to protect the large Chinese community 
in London?’ 

‘The short answer,’ replied the Old China Hand, 
‘is that, even if China possessed a navy and had 
secured for it by treaty the right to navigate upon 
the Thames, there would be no call for it to do 
so. The welfare of Limehouse is not intermittently 
threatened by the outbreak of civil war in the 
Home Counties; nor does history afford any 
examples of virulent campaigns against Chinese 
residents in London being initiated by the British 
Government or even by the LCC, Gunboats may 
sound grim and inexcusable to you; they are 
nothing like as grim and inexcusable as the things 
which would have happened if they hadn’t been 
there.’ 

There is no longer such a thing as what our 
legislators describe, generally with some emoticn, 


as ‘a gunboat policy.’ Only in the most academic : | 


sense can the landing at Beirut by an American 
battlefleet of several thousand men, lavishly 
equipped with tanks and other vehicles, be com- 
pared with the puny demonstrations of force made 
by single gunboats deep in the interior of China. 
It is true that the American Sixth Fleet, and the 
British airborne forces in Jordan, aimed, like the 
gunboats, to keep the peace; but there the analogy 
ends. 

Gunboats represented a long-range manifesta- 
tion of power. Today nations favour a more dis- 
creet technique of throwing their weight about. 


They seek to preserve or further their interests | 
by lashing out generous supplies of armaments to 


those whom they adjudge their friends; they send 
the guns without boats. These indirect interven- 
tions have wider, more ulterior purposes than 
the local operations undertaken by gunboats, 
which, whether their purpose was rescue or in- 


timidation or a mixture of both, were normally . 


short-term, fire-brigade affairs; also they wear a 
more respectable appearance. Whether in the long 
run they will prove more effectual remains to be 
seen. Gunboats may deserve some part of the 
odium they have attracted, but at least the nations 
whose policies they served knew whose finger was 
on the trigger. 


——* 
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CHRISTIANITY’S LOST CONTINENT 

Sir—l hope you will allow me to correct an error of 
fact as well as of implication in Mr. Northcott’s 
article, ‘Christianity’s Lost Continent.’ 

The State of Ghana has never adopted the policy 
of taking over any schools, either in the villages or 
in the towns. In fact, getting to the end of 1956, all 
primary and middle schools directly managed by the 
Ghana Government were handed over to the local 


authorities and the Missionary Education Units 
which still directly manage all schools. 
Bad management of village schools by ‘old 


Christian pastors’ is, however, contrary to the Ghana 
Ministry of Education policy, and such schools auto- 
matically fall into the hands of the local authorities 
which are more efficient in school management. 
In all Ghana primary and middle schools under the 
management of either local authorities or Missionary 
«, Education Units, the children receive religious instruc- 
tion either of a denominational or undenominational 
Christian character, and take part in a daily corporate 
act of worship. Apparently the old Christian pastor 
was pathetically bleating about nothing —Yours 
faithfully, 
JOHN K. ORLEANS LINDSAY 
Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith, Midlothian 


THE CASE AGAINST THE ARCHITECT 
Sik,—To prejudice the livelihood of another profes- 
sion for any reason is deplorable enough. To do so 
with so little understanding of what that profession 
is and means can only be meriting disgust. If the 
article ‘The Case Against the Architect’ by Kenneth 
Mellanby in your issue of February 13 indicates the 
general perception of people who are often heralded 
as the future hope of Britain, the human people of 
this island have laboratories enough for their well- 
being, Already machines are dangerously in control 
of men, instead of men in control of machines. 
Would Mr. Mellanby like to step down from his 
pedestal and end this unmannered play on the archi- 
lect's ‘mistakes’? Are scientists any more guiltless of 
mistakes equally as gross? The architect is there to 
find out the most economical and satisfactory method 
of erecting the laboratory bench in question. And so, 
in the long run, he should, and often does, save the 
client from paying unnecessarily greater sums, even 
when his own fee is considered. If the scientist is so 
il) advised aS to announce that the architect does not 
| know his job, but that he himself does, he is in 
danger not only of derision but doubt of his own 
itelligence. The Suggestion that architecture is a 
pastiche which Stops with the shell of a building is 
# Bross misunderstanding of its nature. But for me to 
, a explain its essence in a few sentences would be 
presumptuous and facile. 
y —e architects make mistakes, but that is 
ue In part to the necessity for them to be not 


@nly desioner ; 
Y designers, but Managers and businessmen, as 
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well as being intimately versed in bricklaying, steel- 
work, concrete, joinery, structural mechanics, plumb- 
ing and sanitation, ,heating, electrical installation, 
geology, meteorology, sociology, and to a greater or 
lesser extent—philosophy. There are many architects 
who have not the integration necessary to combine 
the artistic, scientific and managerial demands of their 
profession, and so rather than architects they should 
be specialists in one of its expressions. However, lead- 
ing architects in the public eye and leading archi- 
tects as known in the profession often are completely 
different groups of people. Perhaps the public rela- 
tions departments of architectural powers-that-be are 
partly in default.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES K. SCOTT 
59a St. George's Square, SW1 
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Sir,— Thank you for the article ‘The Case Against the 
Architect’ in the latest issue: at last someone has 
had the courage to speak out against the increasingly 
rife cult of ‘the architect—right or wrong’ that is 
besetting the building industry. Too often we see, as 
Kenneth Mellanby pointed out, a beautiful drawing 
with everything in the wrong place, delivered after 
an inexcusable delay, for a structure costing far more 
than is necessary. (How much better it would be if 
client, architect and builder got together in the begin- 
ning and produced a balanced scheme between them, 
but that appears to be too much to ask at the present 
time and too big a subject to discuss here.) 

It appears from close contact with the building 
industry that Mr. Mellanby’s sequence of design is, 
at present, much in use in a slightly modified form. 
Messrs. Black and Blue, FRIBA, are approached by 
a client to design a building for them. Mr. Black (or 
Mr. Blue) produces a charming one-eighth scale 
elevation, showing the treatment in stone, brick, etc., 
with a nicely balanced design. His clients are de- 
lighted. Mr. Black gets the job. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Black is interested, usually, only in ‘the treatment’ 
and not in the detail, which is passed to some in- 
experienced and ill-informed junior to complete. And 
that is where the whole design falls down. It looks 
nice, but doesn’t function as the client wishes: exter- 
nally all is order, internally chaos. 

But, surely, Mr. Mellanby misses the point of 
employing an architect at all. An architect should 
be made to design from the inside out and not, as he 
suggests, from the outside in: extrovert, not intro- 
vert, is the key word. Given the client’s full require- 
ments the architect should arrange the internal 
organisms as efficiently as possible and then, and 
only then, put as attractive a skin as he can devise 
around them. After all, the package must be made to 
fit the product, not the product to fit the package.— 
Yours faithfully. 

ALAN MAY 
299 Hermitage Wood Crescent, 
St. John’s, Woking, Surrey 


MEETING THE PEOPLE 

Sir,—The Welsh Nationalists are for ever complain- 
ing that the ‘English’ Government and the ‘English’ 
Parties are neglecting Wales. However, when some- 
thing is done for Wales—such as a visit by Mr. Gait- 
skell—then it is to catch votes! 

Let us get the facts straight too. In March of last 
year Mr. Gaitskell came to Wales to address a series 
of public meetings, two of which were held in North 
Wales. During Mr. Gaitskell’s latest visit, no public 
meetings were held; it was a tour of inspection and 
discussion. The Nationalists doubt our ‘motives’ 
they always do—but so what? We might even doubt 
theirs !— Yours faithfully, 

SILVAN JONES 
Prospective Labour Candidate, Conway 
Hafdre, Penrhos, Bangor 


MALAISE IN INDIA 

Sir,—-Mr. Pocock’s letter provides a very good anti- 
dote to Mr. Rushbrook Williams’s article, which 
appears to me to have been written way up in the 
stratosphere of political thinking. To put forward the 
Kshattriyas as the basis for forming a new ruling 
class is really rather obnoxious to me as an Indian. 
We have often been chastised for our caste systems 
and the predominant role played by Brahmans in an 
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Indian society, and now a responsible journalist 
comes forward and puts the case for the Kshattriyas, 
What is to happen to the millions of Muslims and the 
minorities? Are they to be mercilessly excluded just 
because they have not the right caste credentials? 
What sort of a democracy is that going to be?’ Mr, 
Williams will no doubt protest that he was just sug- 
gesting that the Kshattriyas are more patriotic and 
responsible than other Indians. Were all the Indian 
leaders of the Independence movement Kshattriyas? 
How much did the Rajput maharajahs and the land- 
owners sacrifice for India’s independence? Not a very 
imposing total, is it? 

His comments on Communism are also rather laugh- 
able. It will not require Dr. Chandrasekhara’s con- 
sent for Communism to triumph in India, Even if 
China is a ‘zoo catering for purely animals needs,’ 
which it isn’t, what is wrong with satisfying animal 
needs if it means eliminating hunger and providing 
shelter and the slenderest of security for the millions 
who, at the moment, have none? The refugees who 
crowd the platforms of Sealdah Station in Calcutta 
would certainly rather see a government dedicated 
to satisfying their animal needs than one which 
leaves them hungry and homeless, in spite of all its 
efforts to improve their lot—Yours faithfully, 

GEV SURTI 
29 Marlborough Road, Northampton 


PETER’S REFORMS 


Sir,—Will Mr. Hill give some evidence, preferably 
from the years 1629-39 when there should be most, 
to support his statement that Charles I would have 
liked to rule through a standing army? 

Could he also give some clearer justification for 
assimilating seventeenth-century Russia with seven- 
teenth-century England, rather than with later Rus- 
sian development? For the negative statement he 
gives no support. For the positive, the only similarities 
he adduces are administrative. But it is difficult to 
believe that the development of the Secretariat, 


Cabinet, administrative functions of the middling 
class operating the commission of peace, parliamen- 
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| gee who know which side their bread is buttered 
are alert and worldly-wise, the wide boys, the go- 
getters. Presumably we are to picture the others, the 
dreamy visionaries, gazing bemusedly at the two halves 
of a sandwich, wondering which side faces which. 

But the important thing to note is that we don’t for 
a moment picture the dreamers with no bread at all. 
Bread is an item of the most saintly and ascetic diet, 
when its only table companion may be water. Hermits 
insisted on it, even if stale. 

A minimum of worldly wisdom dictates bread. And 
those latter day anchorites, the scientists, tell us why. 
Bread and flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more iron and more of the two important vitamins B, 
and nivcin, than any other single food*. So although 
bread is the cheapest basic food you can get, it is also 
the best, in terms of food value per penny. See your 
family gets plenty—good and fresh. 


* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (page 133) 

published by H.M.S.O. In 1956, bread and flour provided, in the 

average diet, 24°7%, of the energy ; 26-3°/, of the protein; 26-9°/, 

of the Vitamin B, ; 24°2°%, of niacin; 23°% of the iron. 
Note:— All flour contains —per 100 grams of flour: Vitamin B, — 
not less than 0-24 milligrams. Niacin —not less than 1-60 milligrams, 
Iron —not less than 1-65 milligrams. 
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tary control of supply nd the complex and success- 
ful financial manipulation of Charles Montagu and 
Godolphin really have much in common with—to 
take only one example—“the tyrannical means, disas- 
trous for national economy, to which [Russian] 
rulers resorted for raising revenue’ as the Cambridge 
Modern puts it. 

It is still more difficult to think that Mr. Hill, 
reversing his usual emphasis, believes his far longer 
list of fundamental socio-economic differences don’t 
outweigh whatever similarities of judicial barbarism 
there were. Even in that field, why pick out two 
instances of the punishment of rebels, instead of 
contrasting Peter’s wielding of the axe with William 
III's acceptance, at a time of equal personal danger, 
of the fairer conduct of treason trials, or with the 
general application of habeas corpus, or the final 
establishment of the independence of the judiciary? 
The lack of these things in seventeenth-century 
Russia might be more fruitfully and accurately com- 
pared with the lack of them in Communist Russia 
in the twentieth century.—Yours faithfully, 


Dulwich College, SE21 DAVID HENSCHEL 


THE RUMBOTHAM SAGA 


Sir,—The bands I named seemed to me to represent 
all phases of British endeavour in the field of what 
might broadly be called Pre-War Jazz, ranging from 
Neanderthaloid New Orleans through Chicago style 
to White Dixieland. Don’t they? 

I did not, of course, conduct a person-to-person poll 
among the audiences of the George Lewis concerts, 
but I’m in no doubt that they were drawn from the 
Traditionalist tribe—not, for example, from the 
modernist clients of Jazz At The Flamingo. And it 
was they, I light-heartedly suggested, who probably 
regard Armstrong as a deviationist—not Mr. Mick 
Mulligan, who, I am sure, still listens intently to Arm- 
strong records. 

Ambling innocently in without my tomahawk 
whetted, I had forgotten what ferocious, feudin’ Wild 
West territory jazz-appreciation still is here-—Yours 
faithfully, 


Temple Chambers, EC4 KENNETH ALLSOP 
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Contemporary astronomical tech- 
niques are penetrating to the ulti- 
mate limits of space and time. These 
lectures, by the Director of the 
Jodrell Bank Experimental Station, 
discuss the ways in which Mankind 
can use this expanding knowledge, 
and the vast, disturbing religious 
and philosophical issues at stake. 
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JOHN GORDON 
Sm,—I fear that my address will explain why I 
cannot accept Mr. Gordon’s invitation to dinner. 
Perhaps he will accept my invitation to a quiet dinner 
at the Savoy or Horseshoe on my return, though 
I doubt whether Mr. Gordon can himself provide 
the best material on his life-—Yours faithfully, 
GRAHAM GREENE 
PB 1028, Coquilhatville, Belgian Congo 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
Sir,—The trouble is that Miss Slee belongs to that 
familiar group of English middle-class ladies who so 
romanticise the Arab that they will believe anything 
he says, however often he is proved to have lied, and 
believe nothing anyone else says whatever its credi- 
bility. If Miss Slee had any political memory or 
judgment at all, she would not write that ‘I see no 
reason to doubt his statement’ when Colonel Nasser 
affirms that it was the recent Gaza strip battle which 
made him regard Israel as an enemy because she 
would have known that Nasser has from the earliest 
days asserted his hatred of the existence of Israel, his 
rankling resentment against the Israel victory, and 
she would have realised that the very existence of the 
anomalous Gaza strip is a legacy of the war started 
illegally and unsuccessfully by the Arabs. Appease- 
ment has repeatedly been sought by Israel in offers 
at the UN of negotiation on this territory and for the 
settlement of refugees. But the Arab States with 
Nasser as leader have preferred to keep that human 
problem as a bargaining point even though the 
refygees are of their making and are of their kin. 
Certainly the Middle East situation is hellish. It is 
kept hellish by the fact that, while Egypt protests at 
what she calls Israel’s war against her, she, like all 
the other Arab States, has always declared that the 
Palestine war is still on (while utilising cease-fires as 
breathing spaces to suit herself) and Arab skirmish- 
ings and murders across the border go on day by 
day. While protesting against the Israel campaign, 
Miss Slee conveniently forgets to mention the inva- 
sion without warning of Israel territory by the 
Egyptian commandos months ago during a time of 
quasi-‘peace.’ In her casuistical use of legalistic argu- 
ment Miss Slee apparently implies that it was all 
right for Britain to have gone to war after due warn- 
ing to Hitler after the invasion of Poland, but would 
not have been all right at any earlier stage without 
due warning despite Hitler’s conquests, coups and 
enormities. Appeasement has simply made Nasser, 
like Hitler, put his price up. And like the Germans, 
the Egyptians believe that a war is evil only when 
they lose it. But, however fatuous Miss Slee’s argu- 
ments and however infatuated she may be with the 
Egyptian viewpoint, neither her defence of Nasser 
nor my attack will affect the situation much. With 
the British out of the way, a Communist coup will 
eject him very shortly now.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY ADLER 
3 Roland Gardens, SW7 


CARS ACROSS THE CHANNEL 

Sir,—Mr. Leslie Adrian is surely a bit wide of the 
mark when he says that the British Railways Car 
Ferry Service is ‘cheap’ (Spectator, January 23). 

For many years the charges made by this monopoly 
for all their cross-Channel services have been a dis- 
grace, and those for cars are particularly outrageous. 
To take Mr. Adrian’s own example, it will cost a 
family of three (two adults and one child) £22 4s. to 
make the return trip across the Channel with their 
small car, and for a slightly larger car with a cara- 
van the total rises rapidly to well over £40—a for- 
midable addition to the cost of a camping holiday 
which may well double it. 

Some years ago when I urged the RAC to protest 
at these charges, I was told that nothing could be 
done as French port dues were the trouble, but there 
has been no sign of any reductions since the devalua- 
tion of the franc. 

The two great motoring organisations are obviously 
very much to blame for their only too typically in- 
active attitude to this problem—but it seems a pity 
that the Spectator, too, should accept the position so 
uncritically—Yours faithfully, 

O. R. C. PRIOR 
Michell House, 3 Hillmorton Road, Rugby 
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TRAVEL GRANTS TO THE US 

Sir,—Under the Ford Foundation /English-Speaking 
Union Travel Grant Programme, applications are 
now being invited from young businessmen, prefer. 
ably aged between twenty-eight and thirty-eight, for 
awards in this category. 

These grants are primarily intended for those who 
would not normally have an opportunity to visit the 
United States. The holder is left free to travel widely, 
and so meet Americans in various walks of life, thus 
getting to know the country’s traditions, customs, and 
ways of thought. 

While it is hoped that the holder will, on return, 
speak and write frankly on his experiences and s9 
foster better ufderstanding by clearing up mis- 
apprehensions and refuting misconceptions, he will 
be under no obligation to grant interviews, lecture or 


broadcast during his travels in the United States. He % 


may, however, do so if he wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 

tary at the address below.—Yours faithfully, 
F. J. FOGARTY 

Director-General, English-Speaking Union 
37 Charles Street, W1 
LCC PROCEDURE 
Sir,—The ‘Spectator’s Notebook’ of February 13 re- 
ferred to the use of an ‘ancient procedure’ by a 
member of the London County Council and com- 
mented: ‘Incidentally, the councillor who dug up this 
little-known procedure was a Labour member; I | 
should have thought that if the Opposition there were | 
a little more on top of its job it would have discovered 
it long ago, and used it frequently.’ 

I cannot refrain from pointing out that if Pharos 
were a little more in touch with proceedings at County 
Hall he would know that this procedure is in fact 
often used by the Opposition here: the last occasion 
being 16 December, 1958. The debate permitted under 
this procedure is strictly limited and for this reason 
it is not used even more frequently. If we wish fora 
full debate we put down a motion under the pro- 
cedure laid down in standing order 77.—Yours faith- 
fully, GEOFFREY RIPPON 

Leader of the Opposition 
The County Hall, SE1 

{Pharos writes: ‘My apologies to the Opposition.’ . 

—Editor, Spectator.) . 


LACUNA IN LAOCOON 
Sir,—I wonder whether your reviewer Frank Ker 
mode has the slightest idea of the practical problems 
involved in producing a uniform reprint series when 
he remarks, ‘It is absurd not to have a good photo- 
graph of the statue inside’ Laocoén in Everyman's 
Library. Uniform means uniform and you cannot just 
slip in the odd frontispiece whenever you feel it- 
clined. Not content with this, he continues; ‘instead 
of a bad one on the dust-jacket.’ I have had another 
look at the wrapper in question and though, ad 
mittedly, an interested party I really cannot see that 
this is a bad photograph. It is the standard view taken 
from the front which is the angle from which the 
features of this composition as pointed out by Lessing 
are best demonstrated and it is the view of the group 
which could best be made to fit inside the rigid limita , 
tions of a circular frame, 3} inches in diameter, which 
our jacket style imposes.—Yours faithfully, 
ANTHONY DENT 
J.M. Dent and Sons Ltd., Publishers, 
Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, WC2 


~~ 
~ 


SOUR GRAPES 
Sir,—If you make no mistakes you make nothing, like 
the man said, but when Strix writes, ‘Up there on the 
summit, clustered like guillemots . . . | am aware of 
the top people looking down on me,’ I question his 
authority to reject ‘top’ as an epithet. How cluster 
can he get? 

But since he claims never to have heard an adjec 
tival ‘top’ in conversation, will he now give us 4 rest 
from his beloved ‘alas,’ which I have yet to hear 1ssv® ) 
from human lips? . 

And what amuses Pharos about ‘BiG SURPRISE 
EXPECTED’? To take just one common examp¥, 
wouldn't the phrase be appropriate to a reading 
any of Agatha Christie’s novels? —-Yours faithfully, 


West Hampstead, NW6 FRANK LITTLE 
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A Walk in Parliament Street 


By 


of Walter Bagehot* Mr. Norman St. John- 
Stevas lets us in on the various stages by which 
he came to the task. The ‘final impetus’ which 
‘drove’ him to read Bagehot’s works was, it 
appears, an essay by Mr. G. M. Young called 
The Greatest Victorian, in which, having con- 
sidered the claims of George Eliot, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Darwin and Ruskin to that title, 
he passes them all over in favour of Bagehot. 
Mr. Young had written: 

We are looking for a man who was in and 
of his age, and who could have been of no 
other; a man with sympathy to share, and genius 
to judge, its sentiments and movements; a man 
not too illustrious or too consummate to be 
companionable, but one, nevertheless, whose 
ideas took root and are stil] bearing; whose in- 
fluence, passing from one fit mind to another, 
could transmit, and still impart, the most 
precious moments in Victorian civilisation, its 
robust and masculine sanity. Such a man there 
was: and | award the place to Walter Bagehot. 


. his preface to this meticulous anthology 


Is this mellifluous claim justified? Bagehot is by 
now a half-forgotten writer; he occupies, I suspect, 
a larger place in dictionaries of quotations than in 
histories of thought. Is a man of Mr. St. John- 
Stevas’s energy and learning gainfully employed 
in disinterring him? 

The most striking thing about Bagehot was his 
to start reading him is 
immediately to find oneself in communication 
with a powerful mind—and ‘communication’ is 
just the word, for it is a characteristic of 
Bagehot’s style that he manages to capture and 
set down in what seems at first sedate prose the 
directness, the inventiveness, the rapidity, the 
amusement of clever conversation. But though 
he was highly intelligent, he was by no means an 
intellectual. In neither economics, politics nor 
literature did he have much time for theory, and 
he believed that the proper field for intelligence 
was the world of affairs. Of course, practicality 
could go too far, and the claims of leisure and 
contemplation be cruelly overridden; but there 
was always this to be said for business, that it en- 
gaged the whole man in a way that the intellectual 
life never could. Books are of immense value, 
but to extract their value one must know and like 
and indeed admire those things which they are 
about: ‘those who really enjoy the best books,’ 
he wrote, ‘take an interest in human life, con- 
cerning which these books are entirely written: 


» . . . 
and it is not likely that such will be content to 


hear in the cloister the second-hand stories of 
others when the gates are open, the train passes 
by, and in an hour they can walk in Parliament 
Street themselves,’ 

Nor did the private life, the life of personal 
felations, possess much appeal for Bagehot. He 
Was a great admirer of Wordsworth and believed 
that solitary contemplation with Nature was a 
HouALTER BaGEHor: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND 

i ETHER WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS 


rpaldeg WRITINGS. By Norman St. John-Stevas. 
yre and Spottiswoode, 36s.) 


RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


way of communing directly with God. But the 
life of personal communication and friendship 
he saw as perhaps a necessity, but certainly not 
as a value, of life itself. In a revealing essay on 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (reprinted here) he 
discusses the merits and defects of eighteenth- 
century London society. Its great merit, he says, 
was its ‘intellectuality,, by which he didn’t mean 
mere cleverness, but the fact that everything in 
it was discussed in political terms, in ‘the language 
of political business.’ Its great defect, the defect 
of all aristocratic societies, was its ‘frivolity,’ by 
which he meant specifically its interest in personal 
relations and intrigue. ‘All talk has tended to 
become gossip; it has ceased to deal with im- 
portant subjects, and has devoted itself entirely 
to unimportant incidents. Whether the Duc de 

- has more or less prevailed with the Marquise 
de ~——— is a sort of common form into which 
any details may be fitted, and any names inserted.’ 
What, one wonders, would Bagehot have said, 
if one had inserted the names of the Duc de 
Nemours and the Princesse de Cléves? One won- 
ders only momentarily, for it is too easy to guess. 

Bagehot, with his immense intelligence, his pre- 
occupation with activity, his practical attitude 
towards art, his rejection of the personal life, 
his indifference to theory and scholarship, belongs 
to a type that, as the nineteenth century wore 
on, became increasingly defined. At least one in- 
stitution in one of the older universities specialised 
in its production. And that type is best known 
as the Higher Philistine. ‘Philistine’ in that it turns 
its back successively on the values of the intellect, 
of art, of privacy, and substitutes the values of 
the world: ‘higher’ in that it does not pick up 
the values of the world, as many do, carelessly, 
engagingly perhaps, in the world itself, but adopts 
them, knowingly and deliberately, on principle, 
in the study. ‘The appeal of Bagehot, both as a 
man and as a writer, is, according to Mr. St. 
John-Stevas, ‘irresistible.’ 

But, it may be urged, such objections to Bagehot 
are ludicrously zsthetic. For, whatever their ulti- 
mate human defects may be, he and his type are 
invaluable in that sphere of life to which they have 
dedicated themselves and by whose standards they 
should be judged. Political life depends for its 
sanity, its integrity, indeed its existence, on the 
existence of a number of wry, detached, clever, 
unimpressible, uninflammable men of the world, 
possessed of a certain sense of order and tradition, 
who can see things as they are and will see to it 
that they are not otherwise without good reason. 

The plea for ‘conservative realism’ or ‘realistic 
conservatism’ is again in the air, and the case of 
Bagehot is as good an opportunity as any other 
for reconsidering it. We may ask two questions. 
Was Bagehot a significant political thinker? If 
he wasn’t, were the significant politicai thinkers 
of his age of the same cast of mind? The answer 
to both questions is, No. 

Let us in assessing Bagehot do him the courtesy 
of adopting a ‘realistic’ criterion of significance, 
and instead of praising him for vague qualities like 
shrewdness and insight and common sense, ask 
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what propositions he asserted that were both true 
and interesting. Mr. St. John-Stevas’s selection 
provides us with enough material on which to base 
a reasoned judgment. 

In Physics and Politics he presents his most 
general speculation about politics in the form of 
laws describing social evolution: praised as a 
bold attempt to apply Darwinian theory to 
society, these laws seldom rise above the level of 
Toynbeean tautology. ‘In every particular state 
of the world, the nations which are strongest tend 
to prevail over the others.’ On the next line of 
generality, we have Bagehot’s views about 
democracy, which seem straightforwardly contra- 
dictory. For on the one hand Bagehot asserted 
that ‘the most essential mental quality for a free 
people’ is ‘much stupidity’: on the other hand, he 
objected to ‘ultra-democracy’—by which he 
meant democracy—because under it ‘the rich and 
wise are not to have . . . more votes than the 
poor and stupid.’ The only way of resolving the 
contradiction would be to assume that Bagehot, 
like most conservatives, liked and admired the 
stupidity of the upper classes and disliked and 
feared the stupidity of the lower classes: an 
assumption which is confirmed by the fact that 
when Bagehot came to electoral reform, the only 
way he could think of getting the kind of elec- 
torate he wanted was a property qualification. 
Further, Bagehot never saw that the spread of 
democracy would mean the spread of education, 
and therefore a more intelligent working class. 

Bagehot’s great political work is thought to 
be The English Constitution. The most general 
proposition he asserted there—that the English 
constitution is not an example either of the 
Separation of Powers or of a mixed government 
—was true but not new: it had been asserted 
nearly a hundred years before by a thinker whom 
those who admire Bagehot tend not to admire: 
Bentham. Secondly, Bagehot suggested his own 
analysis of the constitution into the ‘efficient’ and 
the ‘dignified’ elements. The idea is good, but 
Bagehot’s application of it is marred by two 
serious errors. On the one hand, he thought that 
those two elements appealed, respectively, to the 
educated and the uneducated sections of the 
population, and failed to see the general psycho- 
logical significance of ceremony. On the other 
hand, he was quite wrong in the way he divided 
up the constitution between those two elements; 
for he regarded the monarchy of his day as alto- 
gether deprived of ‘efficiency,’ whereas we now 
know that Queen Victoria was a highly partisan 
sovereign, and he absurdly underrated the power 
and vigour of the Lords. Thirdly, Bagehot 
asserted that the main function of the House of 
Commons was to choose the Prime Minister; this 
was false even in his own day, for nomination 
already lay jointly with the party and with the 
electorate; and if Bagehot had really been 
prescient he would have foreseen the growing 
power of the party in a democracy. 

There are, of course, many interesting and just 
and enjoyable observations in Bagehot’s writings, 
as is to be expected of a man so intelligent and 
so articulate, but none of it amounts to a 
serious vision of what was going on around him. 
If we want that, we must move outside the 
charmed circle of ‘superior,’ urbane knowingness 
and consult the committed thinkers to whom 
Bagehot always felt ‘inclined to say “Go home, 
Sir, and take a dose of salts, and see if it won't 
clear it all out of you”’: Gladstone, Mill, 
Ruskin, even in his crazy way Carlyle. To ‘realists’ 
like Bagehot it is granted to become judges, am- 
bassadors, respected bankers, editors of serious 
papers, drawing-room sages: they affect the 
world a little, at the edges, laugh at it somewhat, 
and the world has the last laugh. 
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Northern Aspect 


The Age of Improvement. By Asa Briggs. (Long- 
mans, 35s.) 

Tuts is the intelligent working-man’s guide to 
nineteenth-century English history. It is not exclu- 
sively an economic, and not even principally a 
political history, but if there is one connecting 
interest running through it, it is the hesitant but 
decisive march forward of the working class to 
parliamentary and syndical power. All that is not 
of the working-class movement is treated a little 
drily and: sharply; Queen Victoria, Melbourne, 
the foreign policy of Palmerston, even the litera- 
ture of the period is dealt with adequately but in a 
manner which indicates that these topics are very 
secondary. 

The keel of Professor Briggs’s book is laid 
clearly on the north of England, and its press 
quotations come more often from a Sheffield or a 
Manchester newspaper than from London. Its 
values are those of moral and collective action in 
the cause of the emancipation of the masses. If 
there are heroes in the book, they are Peel, the 
coldly brilliant man of progress, or Bright, rather 
than Shaftesbury, Burke, Canning or Disraeli. 
This concentration on one basic but dangerously 
regional interpretation leads to strange omissions, 
sometimes of outside events like the Indian 
Mutiny, sometimes of tragedies more within the 
range of the book like the Highland evictions. 

In the period under review, study of improve- 
ment and emancipation must concentrate on two 
subjects: economic development and Reform. The 
second is the more important and Professor Briggs 
has assembled a strong and satisfying history of 
the movement from Francis Place to the ‘Leap in 
the Dark’ Reform Bill of 1867. Even here, his 
distinct feeling for a historical process of which 
twentieth-century trade unionism was the cul- 





Out on Monday 


PASSCHENDAELE 
IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


by LEON WOLFF provides a new com- 
prehensive and objective account of the grim and 
tragic epic of Passchendaele. This is a book which 
will both revive and settle much of the controversy 
that breaks out with undiminished feeling whenever 
Passchendaele is mentioned. 






















MAJ.-GEN. J. F. C. FULLER 


C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


writes : 


“This is an outstanding book, the most fascinating 
I have read on the period reviewed. It is much more 
than a military history, rather an invocation which 
summons out from the depths of the past the 
catastrophic year 1917—the progenitor of the age in 
which we live. Here are brought to light again all 
its many facets, its antagonisms, its blunders, its 
horrors and its heroism, also their repercussions on 
politics and social life.” 


With Photographs, Maps, Reference Notes, 
Bibliography and Index. 25s. net. 
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m‘nation leads him to judge harshly the individ- 
ualists who tried and failed to keep the young 
Labour movement ‘liberal.’ In particular, the 
Chartist leader Feargus O’Connor receives stern 
treatment for his failure to stick to good collective 
principles and for his deviation towards schemes 
for resettling workers on the land as individual 
peasants. 

The most interesting chapters are those in which 
he is not too heavily committed to the recording 
of fact. When he is recounting detailed history, 
names and dates and quotations crowd together so 
thickly that the page becomes a catalogue, and 
there is a depressing sensation of reading a précis 
boiled industriously together out of ten thousand 
tracts and theses. On the other hand, the two 
general chapters on ‘Reform’ and ‘Victorianism’ 
are excellent, especially the first. Professor Briggs 
finds particularly interesting the early attitudes 
towards Parliament and political change. The 
book begins with Lord Liverpool believing that 
‘we ought to begin by considering who ought to 
be elected,’ and with the almost invincible view of 
Burke and many others that Parliament ought not 
to be a congress of ambassadors of hostile inter- 
ests, but a unified council for the nation. Upon 
this conservatism broke the reforming optimism 
of the ‘Age of Improvement,’ expressing itself in 
upheaval and protest and ending, as the author 
sees it, about 1870, as for the first time the trium- 
phant planners began to wonder whether after 
all England would now run smoothly along their 
rails to perfect morality and freedom. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Life and Loves 


Frank Harris. By Vincent Brome. (Cassell, 25s.) 


A LIAR, a cheat, a blackmailer, a randy cad, a 
pretentious and inconsiderable writer, a crashing 
failure; a thief and murderer in youth, if his own 
account is to be believed; a sponger and 
pornographer in age; such was the man whose 
biography Mr. Brome has attempted ito write. 
Why? Harris, though violently offensive, was 
really a most insignificant person. It is misleading 
of Mr. Brome to tell us that he ever ‘lorded it 
over literary London.’ For eleven years he edited 
in succession two respectable magazines, the 
Fortnightly Review and the Saturday. For the 
first four of these years he had a rich wife who 
gave parties for him in a little house in Park 
Lane. Anyone in that position could scrape 
acquaintance with some notabilities. He had an 
eye for literary promise. Young men just starting 
life in journalism are not squeamish about the 
character of their first editors. He put a few 
guineas into the pockets of Wells, Shaw and Max 
Beerbohm and his flamboyant villainy tickled 
their youthful imagination. He could shout people 
down at the Café Royal. That is the full extent of 
his accomplishment. It seems certain that he 
showed some kindness to Wilde after his fall. 
That is the full extent of his grace. Apart from 
that his life is wholly sordid and very obscure. 
No doubt the full truth of his various financial 
and amorous escapades might be turned into a 
lively story, but it can never be known. 

Mr. Brome is not very generous with the facts 
he might have ascertained. What were the dates 
of Harris’s editorship of the Evening News? 
What was the date of his going to prison or 
the length of his sentence? To what ‘famous clubs’ 
did he belong? Did his first wife divorce him? 
When, if at all, did he marry his second? It would 
be no discredit to the author to suspect that he 
found his subject more odious than he hoped, and 
lost zest for the investigation. 


EVELYN WAUGH 
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Plenty of Piety abun 

People of Plenty. By David M. Potter. (Th 9 
University of Chicago Press; C.U.P., 12s) hd , 
The Godly and the Ungodly. By Reinhold Nie >, 
buhr. (Faber, 21s.) mee 
Inspirational Religion. By Louis Schneider and they : 
Sanford M. Dornbusch. (The University of j,,6y; 
Chicago Press; C.U.P., 34s.) indiv 
HERE are three books from America which deaj politi 
in One aspect or another with the American _ istic ' 
character in mid-century. People of Plenty jg form 
written by a historian; The Godly and the Un. mise 
godly by a theologian; and Inspirational Religion  dignit 
by two sociologists (with research assistants) ‘lig 


which makes them all sound much more formid. , £¢58! 
able than they really are. The books can be read * Se! 


profitably by any layman who is curious aboyt Pe 
life in the United States; and each of them illumip. "8 P 
ates more than the topics it discusses. Simply by! 4Y 
being what they are, the books reveal something 4 5!" 
of the American character on its higher levels— thoug 
something of its unabashed seriousness, its self- simpli 
consciousness, and (in two of the books at least) and c 
its collaborative instincts. - ‘ 
Professor Potter writes as a historian who is de 
anxious to bring his own subject into relation with this «em 
the work of the social scientist. He believes that throus 
both disciplines would benefit from the inter-| jaye, 
action; and his book is a brave attempt to prove 
his case by particular demonstration. In the first Son 
half of People of Plenty Professor Potter examines a 
the way the historians and the social scientists. (”°”." 
have handled the concept of ‘national character’: Inspire 
he finds that among the historians the use of the — 
term has generally been an occasion for displays To ‘ 
of prejudice, chauvinism and sheer muddle; and adiesi 
that a much greater degree of clarity and self- then 
awareness has characterised the social scientists) .... , 
handling of it. Then, in the second half of the | faith | 
book, the author tries to show how the historian jealahe 
who has benefited from the work of the social rentls | 


scientists can in turn deepen and enrich their that G 


insights. Taking as his examples the studies of the; » ,, job 
American character made by Riesman, Horney — geyore 
and Mead, the author suggests that this character jen; 4 
—in its recurring ambitions and insecurities—has jp their 
become what it is because Americans have always have ¢, 
been ‘a people of plenty’; that economic abun- 
dance has since the earliest days been the ‘deter: | 
minant factor’ in American life. I think he suc- 
ceeds in stitching together pretty firmly one side| 
of his history to one side of his social science; but | 
at the expense of leaving the other sides of bolh’ Braye | 


his subjects a bit ragged. He rightly and repeatedly (( 
stresses that American abundance was not Just 4 


gift of nature, but was made by the Americans wh a 
What then, one asks more persistently than he from tk 
seems to have anticipated, made them make il? In the | 
And one wonders, too, how justified is his assump) gy ji 
tion that the insights of someone like Riesmat) ¢. mn 
do in fact derive from a superior methodology, ing, ma 
rather than from the fact that Riesman happens The. 


to have a superior mind. Superior, for instance, 0} Pe 
that of Margaret Mead, who figures with him 00 4 Mr i 
equal terms in the book. res 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, too, is much CoM), sek 
cerned with the question of American materi theme : 
prosperity in his latest collection of essays. The while B 
last two essays are ‘pure’ theology; but in the} sible go 
others Professor Niebuhr discusses such things) years at 
as the struggle between Russia and America 1 ‘rival, bu 
higher education in America, the relations be} ‘point m 
tween White and Negro and between Christial) ' o¢ fins 
and Jew; in several he deals with the recent T) “a. p44) 
ligious revival’ in the United States. He does 00 the Huy 
think at all highly of the quality of much of this World s 
revival; and adds to our understanding of it wi" 
a subtle analysis of its relation to the Americal 
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rHE SPECTATOR, 
belief in progress through technology and material 
abundance. To Professor Niebuhr there is no con- 
tradiction in the simultaneous strength of the kind 
of religion encouraged by the revival on one hand, 
and the secular utopianism of American ‘liberal- 
ism’ on the other. He believes that in an important 
sense they can be said to support each other, for 
they share what he calls a ‘common sentimentality’ 
) possibilities that life offers to the 
individual human being. Professor Niebuhr’s 
political and social views are liberal and melior- 
istic enough in their own terms; but they are in- 
formed by a conception of man which sees his 
misery aS being as inalienable a part of man’s 
dignity as his happiness. Unlike some fashionable 
religious writers on this side of the Atlantic, Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr does not use his faith in man’s 


* misery (if one can put it this way) as a source of 


personal gratification—he is not interested in scor- 
ing points, in demonstrating how much deeper 
his awareness is than that of the irreligious. He is 
a sincere, serious, and highly intelligent man; and 
though one is surprised at times by a certain 
simplicity in his approach to some of the social 
and cultural problems raised in the book, even 
this simplicity is a kind of strength, a further 
reason for trusting him. Because everywhere else 
in the book one is engaged by the suppleness of 


‘his mind, in its perception of the paradoxes 


through which we all—godly and ungodly alike 


have to live. 


Some of Professor Niebuhr’s fears about the 
quality of the religious revival are shown in 
Inspirational Religion to be more than justified. 
Inspirational Religion is an analysis of forty-six 
religious best-sellers written by people like Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, Fulton Sheen and Liebman. 
The authors of the analysis find that these best- 
sellers can be described as positively ‘antireligious’ 
-their emphasis falls so grossly on wealth, suc- 
cess, power and “peace of mind’ as the fruits of 
faith. It is diflicult not to poke fun at the heavy 
sociological apparatus which the authors use to 
reach their conclusions: one cannot help feeling 
that George Orwell would have been able to do 
the job in the six pages which the present authors 
devote merely to ‘Coding Categories Used in Con- 
tent Analysis. But they are serious workers too 
in their way—their very American way —and they 

have done a useful piece of work. 
DAN JACOBSON 


Teacher Without Faith 


Brave New World Revisited. By Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


As in most of his political writings, Mr. Huxley 
has an enormous purpose: to rescue humanity 
from the consequences of human crime and folly. 
In the face of such a great subject the critic can 
do little but record his personal reactions: the 
lirst person singular, that vice of modern review- 
ing, may then be allowed. 


The occasion for writing this book. or rather 
the peg on which it is hung, is a comparison of 
Mr. Huxley’s famous Brave New World with 
George Orwell's equally famous /984. Mr. Hux- 
ley points out that the two fables are not on one 
theme: /984 shows a horribly possible next stage, 
While Brave New World shows our horribly pos- 
sible goal, to be reached in three or four hundred 
years at the earliest. Mr. Huxley is generous to his 
rival, but I think he should have conceded him one 
point more than he does: unlike the common run 
of future worlds, the Big Brother society is shown 
as breaking down, a detail that makes it credible; 
the Huxley New World enjoys a total and lasting 
World stability that is as hard to believe in here 
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as in the optimist futures of Shaw and Wells. In 
that respect Mr. Huxley's fable belongs to a past 
and now less valid fashion, and I think something 
of the kind is wrong with this book too. He per- 
sists in some habits of once generally accepted 
thought which have since grown rusty. 

The book has a simple theme, namely that free- 
dom and human development are chiefly im- 
perilled by two agencies of destruction, over- 
population and propaganda. Of these two, over- 
population, unless I am quite mad, is far the most 
terrifying and important. New-style propaganda, 
using all the new-found apparatus of brain- 
washing, is still in the experimental stage, cer- 
tainly as regards mass application, but over- 


population, according to respectable opinion, is 


ready and coming quick. Mr. Huxley will surprise 
many of his readers by concentrating on the evils 
of propaganda to such an extent that he can only 
give a fifth of his book to the other question. | 
cannot believe this makes sense, and I am led, 
as Other readers may be, to think that this want 
of proportion comes from Mr. Huxley living too 
removed from the world at present to give of his 
best as a political essayist. Rusty habits get in his 
way. This appears clearly in his handling of some 
secondary matters. He has much to say about the 
soul-destroying anonymity of town as opposed to 
rustic life, a venerable legend that no one with 
wide town experience can believe in, even if he 
hates towns. In one passage Mr. Huxley seems 
to believe in a yet more baseless myth to the 
effect that learned men are of a selfless integrity 
that makes them totally immune to the influence 
of mass-suggestion. | suppose he means that they 
do not easily fall for mass-suggestion in fields 
where they are learned. One readily sympathises 
with a state of chronic irritation against propa- 
ganda, but one goes to Mr. Huxley for something 
finer. One misses that something too often this 
time. In his anger Mr. Huxley hardly differentiates 
between commercial propaganda and its deadlier 
political brother, and he is capable of descending 
to peevish sarcasm. ‘Which is better,’ he asks on 
the subject of Singing Commercials, * “Abide with 
me” or “You'll wonder where the yellow went, 
when you brush your teeth with Pepsodent”? 
Who knows?’ You would have to be a great fool 
not to know that. 

Mr. Huxley's writing remains as compelling and 
as brilliant as ever, but the patches of rust 
are not mere slips and blemishes for, unless 
I am quite wrong, they come from an inherent 
flaw. The book is beneath Mr. Huxley’s accus- 
tomed level of wisdom because it is so negative. 
With his denunciations, he has not much remedy 
to propose this time, either in the exalted sphere 
of religion or in administration. He ailirms no 
faith, as though now he has none. Overlooking 
the fact that if world-population needs restriction 
then men of good will need all the propaganda 
machinery they can get hold of, and quickly, Mr. 
Huxley can only suggest that we should prevent 
(by means not particularised) the bad men from 
using the nastier propaganda techniques while 
we educate everybody into a sceptical, but not 
too sceptical, frame of mind. People, he says, 
‘should be taught enough about propaganda 
analysis to preserve them from an uncritical belief 
in sheer nonsense, but not so much as to make 
them reject outright the not always rational out- 
pourings of the well-meaning guardians of tradi- 
tion.” Such is the principal message. It is not 
exactly a clarion call, and it does not seem to 
have sent the blood racing in its author’s veins. 
‘Perhaps,’ he concludes his book, ‘the forces that 
now menace freedom are too strong to be resisted 
for very long. It is still our duty to do whatever 
we can to resist them.’ 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 











CHATTO & WINDUS 


Mackenzie 


THE 
LUNATIC REPUBLIC* 


John Connell 

‘Keenly satirical, riotously funny, at 
times, oddly moving . . . Sir Compton’s 
unfailing sense of the hilarious will 
keep popping in. It’s a ribald book, 
a brave book, a smack-you-in-the-eye 
book and I enjoyed every word!’ 


Daniel George 


‘Its lunacy is a breeze of hilarious 
sanity.’ 15s net 


Loys Masson 


THE TORTOISES* 


Translated by ANTONIA WHITE 


Elizabeth Mavor 

“Not merely interesting or entertain- 
ing, but in the good old-fashioned 
sense of the word—thrilling . . . here is 
the great wilfulness, the wild evil 
poetry, the cruelty, the superstition 
of Moby Dick, only, if I dare say it, 
more so.” 16s net 


John Vyvyan 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
ETHIC 


Robert Speaight 

‘I shall be very surprised if this book, 
for all its brevity and modesty, does 
not become a classic of Shakespearean 
criticism . . . fascinating thesis . . . 
fairly and convincingly argued .. . 
strikingly original.’ 

M. R., Ridley 

‘A keen and original critical mind . . 
illuminating and thought-provoking 
. . » Most refreshingly and valuably 
stimulating.’ 18s net 
Philip Toynbee 

‘Passionate, perceptive and sometimes 
not a little mad . . . ingenious and per- 
suasive ... this is a book to read, to 


be enlightened by, and probably to 
disagree with.’ 


Guy Arnold 


LONGHOUSE AND 
JUNGLE 


Olaf Caroe 


‘The descriptions in this book . . . now 
kindly and now cruel, but always 
beautiful . . . It is good that an 
Oxford generation should seek . . . 
adventures such as this.’ 


The Times 
‘An effective, lively book out of a re- 
markable journey.’ 21s net 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
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The Revolving Man. By Victor Anant. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
The Loving Cup. By Derek Barton. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 

Chez Pavan. By Richard Llewellyn. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 

The Sumatra. By Donald Moore. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 
The Sixth Beatitude. By Radclyffe Hall. (Hammond, 13s. 6d.) 


Tris week's selection of novels reminds me of a 
faute de mieux after-lunch visit to a convenient 
news cinema, in that the programme consists of 
well-prepared and unexceptionable documentaries, 
all of which are more or less ‘candid’ and none 
of which shows a trace of originality or imagina- 
tion. A teaching programme, in fact. Victor 
Anant’s The Revolving Man, which smells 
strongly of autobiography throughout, tells the 
story of the growth and mental development of a 
little Brahmin boy, who is reared in modest 
circumstances, responds well to Western types of 
education, becomes a successful sporting jour- 
nalist in Bombay, sets off for England and a 
dubious marriage, and returns, in the last pages, 
to his family in India. Mr. Anant’s descriptions 
of Indian life, particularly of urban Indian life, 
are racy and exciting: his account of a poor but 
respectable Brahmin household is sympathetic yet 
unsentimental: but beyond question the chief 
interest of this book lies in the disquiet of the 
hero, torn as he is between his hankerings after 
the West and the counterclaims of his natural 
pietas towards the East. Thus he is probably what 
we would call ‘left-wing’; yet he cannot abandon 
a strong sense of the respect and service owed to a 
Brahmin by those of lower caste. Or again, he 
approves and even loves his father for the fatal- 
istic dignity with which he accepts his lot; but 
another part of himself revels in the brandy and 


the gold which flow gleaming and infamous from 
the West. While this is not a new form of conflict, 
and while no new light is cast on it, it is presented 
here with understanding, clarity and strength. 

I notice from the jacket that Derek Barton, 
author of The Loving Cup, was sometime a winner 
of the Craven at Cambridge. Those who have sat 
for this portentous award will not quarrel when 
I say that to win it one must be slavish in prepara- 
tion, ready and exact in execution and nimble in 
the use of words. Mr. Barton is all of these. And 
since he also has a workable sense of humour (not 
a qualification highly regarded by the examiners 
for the Craven), he has been able to produce a very 
well-rigged piece of contemporary picaresque. 
The hero returns to England after losing his job 
in Oil and goes round parking himself on various 
branches of his rather raffish but basically “Win- 
chester’ family. The family owns a slap-up print- 
ing works, but this does not answer, so he event- 
ually decides to submerge himself, becoming a 
waiter and then a male model. All the time, he 
keeps getting provoking glimpses of ‘the girl he 
met on the boat’—and indeed this paragon turns 
up, for no very clear reason, at his parents’ golden 
wedding, where she is finally and effectively 
claimed by her vagabond lover. Which is no doubt 
very silly, like the end of any picaresque story: 
but the fact must stand that Mr. Barton, conscien- 
tious yet flexible in the best Craven fashion and 
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using his hero’s wanderings as excuse, has 
drawn some memorable pictures of household; 
ranging from the off-aristocratic (old style) to 
nouveau middle-class (Battersea), and has also 
produced some fascinating portraits of near-tarts, 
literary lay-abouts, Mill Hill executives—all the 
‘not-quites’ and ‘nearlies’ of a socially mobile age, 
Nor is there anything sketchy about all this: none 
of your brilliant occasional strokes, but good, 
steady workmanship which is never allowed to 
become heavy. y— for plot, Mr. Barton, but « 
for observation. 

In Chez Pavan, the very various Richard 
Llewellyn has got round to the luxury hotel trade: 
the details of catering and organisation are inter. 
esting but ponderous, the characters so much old 


mutton. Donald Moore’s Sumatra, on the other + 


hand, is a lively journalistic novel about Far East. 
ern colonial politics: Orwell and soda. The Sixth 
Beatitude is the first volume to come my way from 
the new uniform edition of the author of The 
Well of Loneliness—a novel, so ‘they’ always 
assured me, that was dull in the extreme. But 
if the rest of Radclyffe Hall’s books are as 
good as The Sixth Beatitude, then it is high time 
they were reissued. First published in 1936, it is 
the story of a year in the life of a mature and 


lusty young woman, who lives in a Kentish sea-| 
port with her two bastard children and a dirty,| 


feckless family ranging from Gipsy Granny down 
to a Communist brother for ever on the dole. 
There is much talk of the beauty of the Marshes, 
but no one is allowed to become Webbish or fey; 
there is a great deal of getting and rutting and 
sweating, but your sense of delicacy, madam, will 
not be offended: and over and above all there is 


some strong and flexible prose. 
SIMON RAVEN 
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archist, brigand and priest. 

Leaves from the Jungle. By Verrier Elwin. 
(O.U.P., 16s.) Welcome reprint of charming minor 
classic—the diary of one who fell in love with 
Gandhi's India and Gandhi’s philosophy, and 
wrote. twenty years ago, his unaffected, sweet- 
natured, infinitely inquisitive story of life among 
the unlettered Gonds of the Central Provinces 
still a tribal society, riddled with malaria, syphilis 
and leprosy, who nevertheless, when a health lec- 
turer asked, ‘Who are our greatest enemies?’ 
replied, ‘Our wives.’ 

A Deor Ajar. By Peter de Polnay. (Robert Hale, 
15.) The young de Polnay won and lost a fortune 
in five months on the Riviera of the 1930s, when 
‘it was then like a beautiful lady: nowadays it is 
a travel agent surrounded by a caravan site.’ 


Colums tell us about these interests and bring 
a breath of annotation to some of the coinages. 
Slight as it is, their book will ‘commind the fit- 
ful’: now that the flow of talk about Joyce has 
slackened off the faithful will thank them for the 
reminder. They knew Joyce from his angry, ash- 
plant days as a student till late on in his exile and 
they also have something to say about his personal 
life, stressing his charm, his superstitious foibles, 
his deviations into commerce (he brought the 
movies to Dublin) and, as well, the more tragic 
side of his remoteness. The really striking thing 
in the book is their sense of his ‘spurning,’ suffer- 
ing isolation and of the way it drained his work 
and his friendships. A remark he made to his wife 
some time after their daughter had entered a 
mental home, ‘allow me to say I was present at 


his way. Master of the gimmick, he starred a 
penguin in a girlie-show, did The Hot Mikado 
with a Negro cast, and achieved the longest- 
running Hamlet in Broadway history by printing 
rave notices from sports columnists. Mr. Cohn, 
who died with Todd in the plane crash last year. 
obviously tried, against the run of his affection. to 
get the warts into his portrait; but the man remains 
shadowy, a succession of coups and anecdotes. 
‘How odd of God to choose Mike Todd,’ someone 
said after a Broadway flop. And yet it was not so 
odd, really. His biggest gimmick was bigness. His 
mammoth parties, his compulsive extravagances 
aroused delight in people thirsty for circuses, 
anger in those hungry for bread. He stirred things 
up. What the moral is I have no idea. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 





CHANGE OF STATUS TO HOLDING COMPANY 





INCREASED PROFITS EMPHASIZE GREATER OPERATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY RESULTING FROM PAST CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


SIR JOHN 





JAMES ON RENATIONALISATION—SUBJECTING A 


BASIC INDUSTRY TO “SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS” OF POLITICS 


Tue 29th annual general meeting of The Lancashire ; 


Steel Corporation Limited was held February 12 at 
the Masonic Hall, Winmarleigh Street, Warrington. 
Sir JouN James, Chairman, who presided, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in 
presenting to you the Directors’ Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 27th September, 1958, and in 
moving their adoption of reviewing the year’s work- 
ing and the present position and prospects of your 
Company and the steel industry in general. 


CHANGE IN STATUS OF THE LANCASHIRE 
STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


Before reviewing the profit for the year I think 
I should first explain the change, which you will 
have noted in the Directors’ Report, in the Cor- 
poration’s status to that of a Holding Company only. 
As from 31st March, 1958, all the steel-making acti- 
vities carried on at the Corporation’s Irlam and War- 
rington Works were transferred to a new Company, 
Lancashire Steel Manufacturing Company Limited, 
and the structural and general engineering activities 
which had been operated as a department of the 
Corporation were transferred at that date to The 
Pearson & Knowles Engineering Company Limited. 

This change will ensure greater efficiency in the 
management of the various activities previously 
carried on by the Corporation. It is expected that 
this will result in several ways : — 

(a) It enables the Directors of the Corporation to 
delegate the day-to-day management of the 
Corporation’s manufacturing activities to full- 
time executives who have been appointed to the 
Boards of the respective Companies, thus 
enabling the Holding Company’s Directors to 
devote more attention to matters of principle 
arising in all Companies of the Group. 

By segregating activities into separate Sub- 
sidiary Companies it afforded the chance of 
appointing full-time executives to the Boards of 
those Companies and thus gave them a greater 
sense of responsibility and enhanced status, 
which is very valuable in dealing with the 
affairs and customers of the respective Com- 
panies, 

By interlocking the leading members of the 
Boards of afl Companies in the Group it gives 
the opportunity of very close co-operation on 
all matters affecting the interests of two or 
more Companies, and thus achieves the 
maximum co-operation between them. 

These results have already, in the short time since 
the change was made, shown their value, and I am 
hopeful will continue to do so in even greater 
measure in the difficult times ahead. 

In connection with these arrangements, you will 
be interested to know that the Company formed to 
take over the steel-making activities, Lancashire Steel 
Manufacturing Company Limited, was formed with 
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a Fully-paid Capital of £16 million issued to your 
Corporation in satisfaction of the purchase price 
of the Assets of the Irlam and Warrington Works, 
less the Liabilities appropriate thereto, The Fixed 
Assets were transferred at historical cost less depre- 
ciation, and the Current Assets at cost or market 
value in accordance with our usual methods of 
valuation. 

No writing up or revaluation of any kind took 
place in the case of the Assets transferred, and £16 
milliomthus represents the value, on the basis I have 
described, of the Corporation’s steel-making activities. 
Replacement cost at today’s prices would, of course, 
be immeasurably greater, and so would any value 
based on a fair measure of the profit-earning capacity 
of the Company. 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


I am glad to be able to report a considerable im- 
provement in the manufacturing and trading profit 
for the 52 weeks ended 27th September, 1958, of 
over £1 million compared with that for the preceding 
year. The previous year, of course, suffered from two 
special causes beyond our control, and which I ex- 
plained fully last year. This year we have not suffered 
from the disruption of a strike, and as from July, 
1957, the margins for our products fixed by the Iron 
and Steel Board have been on a more satisfactory 
basis. On the other hand, as you know, the last six 
months of the year under review was an extremely 
difficult period as the effect of the Government’s 
anti-inflationary measures and the general fall in 
world demand made itself felt in this country. The 
steel industry as one of the most important primary 
producers suffered particularly from these effects, 
and this Company was by no means immune there- 
from; in fact, during the six months in question the 
Company was working considerably below its full 
capacity. 

In these circumstances, the recovery in profits to a 
level only some £90,000 below the previous record 
profits of the year ended 29th September, 1956, must 
be regarded, in my view, as extremely satisfactory. 
It undoubtedly emphasises the greater efficiency at 
which the Group is now operating and which has 
resulted from our Capital Expenditure over the last 
ten years, 

Income from Trade Investments shows a sharp 
increase compared with the preceding year, due to 
the receipt of a Special Dividend from a Company 
in which we have an interest. This Dividend must 
be regarded as exceptional, but the cancellation of 
Distributed Profits Tax will result in freeing profits 
from Associated Companies, and I think our income 
from these sources will in consequence be at a higher 
level than in past years. 

I have referred in past years to the appallingly 
high rate of taxation, This year, of course, taxation 
shows a sharp increase compared with the previous 





year as a result of the increased profits. It absorbs 
no less than £1,750,000 or more than 50% of the 
Corporation’s earnings. 

Despite this heavy charge the increased profits 
have enabled us to place £720,000, as against £400,000 
in the previous year, to General Reserve and still 
slightly increase the balance carried forward. 

Out of these profits your Directors have recom- 
mended a Final Dividend of 8%, making 12% for 
the year as for 1957. They have, in addition, declared 
a Special Interim Dividend of 2%, less Income Tax, 
for the financial year 1958-59. This Special Interim 
Dividend will be paid on 17th February, 1959, with 
the recommended Final Dividend for the year under 
review, but will not be taken into account when 
consideration is given to payment of further Divi- 
dends for 1958-1959, This treatment, of course, arises 
from the recent change in Profits Tax legislation, and 
in effect means that the Corporation is, at the present 
time, paying an effective rate of 14% on the Ordinary 
Shares. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

Once again I am able to report that the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet shows a very strong financial 
position, Current Assets exceeding Liabilities by more 
than £6,000,000. 

This is actually an increase of nearly £500,000 
compared with the excess a year ago, and taking into 
account the fact that during the year Capital Expendi- 
ture amounted to more than £2,000,000 must be 
regarded as extremely satisfactory. 

Outstanding contracts for Capital Expenditure at 
27th September, 1958, amounted to £1,135,000, and 
I am confident that we shall be able to meet these 
obligations without difficulty. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


It is expected that the new mechanical cooling bed 
in the Rod and Bar Mill at the Warrington Works 
will come into operation during the current year. 
This will enable us to spread our products into Ferro 
Concrete and other markets in which there appears 
to be a steady demand. This will undoubtedly streng- 
then our position and, I hope, will result in increased 
use of our capacity. 

On the other hand, the prospects for installing 4 
Light Plate Mill, to which I referred last year, are 
not now so attractive, as the recession in the industry 
has resulted in light plates being available in excess 
of current demand. In these circumstances, and as 
research is being carried on which may considerably 
reduce the cost of such an installation, your Direc- 
tors think it wise to await future developments before 
embarking upon this expenditure. ‘ 

We now have under consideration the installation 
of an electric furnace at the Irlam Works. Develop- 
ments in the wire industry continually call for highet 
qualities of steel, and such a furnace, together with 
our existing open hearth furnaces, would enable us 
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to meet this demand. | cannot overstate the value 
which we place upon our connection with the wire 
industry, not only through our own Subsidiary Com- 
panies, Rylands Brothers and Whitecross, but also 
with the independent Wiredrawers who favour us 
with a large and growing volume of orders. The 
installation of this furnace should, I believe, enable 
us to supply their requirements for almost every 
quality they use and is a measure of our desire to 
serve them efficiently and to the best of our ability 
in every Way. 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


During the year further progress was made in the 
reconstruction and expansion of the Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel] Company Limited in which your Company 
js playing an important part. Rhodesia, however, is 
at the present time suffering from a severe trade 
recession; in consequence there has been a sharp fall 
in the demand for steel products. We are confident, 
however, that this is only of a temporary nature, 
and that in a very short time the situation will im- 
prove and the Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company 
play a great part in the economic development of 
the Federation. 

Our own Subsidiary Company in Rhodesia, Lan- 
cashire Steel (Rhodesia) (Private) Limited, has also 
made progress during the year and is now in pro- 
duction, although as yet only ai a modest level, It 
will, in fact, not commence to operate on a large 
and efficient scale until supplies of wire quality billets 
are available from the Rhodesian Iron and Steel 
Company. When they are available our Subsidiary. 
with its modern machinery, should be able to pro- 
duce wire and wire products at extremely competi- 
tive prices, and we hope, not only supply the 
Federation’s requirements, but also export from that 
country. 

Consideration is being given to the installation of 
a Wiredrawing Plant in Auckland, New Zealand, 
where we already have an established plant manu- 
facturing wire products, for which we believe there 
is a growing demand in that country. The new Wire- 
drawing Plant would enable us to supply not only 
our own requirements, but also those of other wire 
users in New Zealand. 


PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


As I have already indicated, the present position 
is full of difficulties and our capacity is not being 
fully employed. The fall in demand has not, however, 
in the case of our Group been so severe as we had 
feared, 

In this connection it is encouraging to note the 
growing demand for wire for road making and bridge 
building, which I have no doubt will expand in view 
of the accelerated road programme essential to meet 
the needs of modern transport. This, together with 
the recent relaxation of credit and other controls 
by the Government will, I hope, lead to a revival 
of demand for our products. 


NATIONALISATION 


On the question of renationalisation which the 

Socialist Party still threaten to carry out, | must 
reiterate that | am utterly opposed to the principle 
of further nationalisation and deplore subjecting such 
a basic industry as Iron and Steel to the “swings 
and roundabouts” of politics, 
_ Your Company is endeavouring to let this threat 
imterfere as little as possible with their business. 
But it is idle to contend that the threat is having no 
effect on the industry and the Companies concerned 
therein. For example, it has often been pointed 
out that the share prices. of Steel Companies are 
unbelievably low compared with other Companies 
of comparable standing, merely as a result of the 
threat of renationalisation. Faced as the industry is 
with a very considerable capital expenditure running 
into some hundreds of millions of pounds, this has 
mevitably involved great difficulties in raising the 
necessary money, 

A further disadvantage is the unsettlement caused 
amongst our staff, who do not know what their fate 
may be. For example, only the other day we saw a 
reference to the fact that some of the Union repre- 
sentatives of the Socialist Party Executive are de- 
manding that on renationalisation “the existing Com- 
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pany structure must be scrapped.”” How can senior 
Executives, under: such a threat, give of their best 
when they may be moved like pawns from the Com- 
panies to which they have given their lives to remote 
organisations which they have never heard of or 
envisaged, Again, it is difficult for Steel Companies 
to engage the best talent amongst the young men, 
who, in our experience, enquire as to the prospects 
of nationalisation and usually decline an appoint- 
ment offered to them, saying specifically that they 
do not wish to work for a nationalised industry. 

1 have said before, and repeat again with all the 
emphasis at my command, that further nationalisa- 
tion is not only unnecessary but would be a disaster 
for the industry and for the country. In my opinion, 
the present organisation of the industry is entirely 
satisfactory, as it provides for continuous supervision 
by the Government through the Iron and Steel Board 
whilst, at the same time, allowing the individual Com- 
panies the necessary freedom and elasticity to cope 
with their own special problems and requirements. 
I cannot better the views expressed so recently as the 


29th January by that great and independent paper 
“The Manchester Guardian”—*“Labour has failed to 
provide a single valid reason why the steel industry 
should be subjected to a fresh political upheaval ;. . 
Possibly the powers of the Iron and Steel Board still 
need to be tightened in some directions. In that case 
Labour should see about it. What is pointless is to 
embark on another great switch of ownership.” 

In the meantime, | would emphasize that your, 
Directors are doing everything within their power to 
protect your interests and to counter the threat of 
renationalisation. 

STAFF 


In conclusion I must again pay my own and the 
Directors’ tributes to the efforts of all employees of 
the Companies in the Group. The fall in trade has 
made 1958 a most difficult year, but the results I 
have had the pleasure of reviewing demonstrate the 
efficient and loyal way in which the problems have 
been dealt with by all concerned. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, 


FULL EMPLOYMENT (AMERICAN) ABANDONED 


By 


LareLy Wall Street, in a down- 
ward trend, has been behaving as 
if it expected deflation rather 
than inflation. Perhaps it has 
taken more seriously than Throg- 
morton Street the highly signifi- 
cant statement of the President 
that America proposes to be the 
first of the Western Powers to 
jettison a full employment policy. 
Mr. Eisenhower is apparently 
determined to ask Congress to 
amend the Employment Act of 1946 so as to make 
the preservation of the buying power of the dollar 
a major government objective. Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has always held that this objective 
could be read into the Act, but the President wants 
to make it plain for all who run to read that hard 
money comes before full employment. If he really 
thinks that he can stop a wage-cost inflation (the 
only sort he is suffering from) by the Martin 
methods of dearer and tighter money and Budgets 
balanced by expenditure cuts, he is certainly 
deceiving himself. 

The American recession was triggered off by 
dear money and a sharp fall in government spend- 
ing, and although factory employment dropped 
from 17.1 million to 15.2 million and the index 
of industrial production fell by over 14 per cent. 
(from December, 1956, to May, 1958) average 
hourly earnings in the factories rose by 7 cents an 
hour. Since May, 1958, wages have advanced by 
another 7 cents to $2.19 per hour. This year 2.9 
million workers are bound, under existing con- 
tracts, to receive wage increases, while nearly 44 
million are covered by cosi-of-living escalator 
clauses. In the summer the steel wage contract 
expires and the United Steelworkers Union has 
asked for a new ‘model’ contract providing 
‘1,250,000 workers with one billion dollars in new 
money’! This would call for a rise of $800 per 
worker, which would take more than the industry's 
total earnings after tax in 1958! Last week the 
steel industry was Operating at 834 per cent. of 
capacity. It is small wonder that firms have begun 
to stock up steel in anticipation of a prolonged 
strike. 

As the President truly said in his Economic 
Report this year, ‘self-discipline and restraint’ are 
essential for employer and labour leader alike if 
the value of the dollar is to be kept reasonably 
stable. But does he think that restraint will be 
encouraged by a deflationist monetary policy 
savage enough to cause more massive unemploy- 
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ment? This is hardly the time to try it out seeing 
that American employment fell last month by 
14 million to 62,706,000 and the numbers un- 
employed rose 616,000 to 4,724,000—the highest 
total for any January since 1950. To have over 
6 per cent. of the labour force unemployed is 
surely much greater waste than the American 
economy can afford, now that the cold war is 
being waged on an economic front. 

To keep up with the Russian Jones both Re- 
publicans and Democrats are anxious to speed up 
the production and productivity of the American 
nation. While the Democratic Advisory Com- 
mittee is in favour of using increased government 
expenditures as a stimulant, the old Republican 
guard urges cuts in government spending so that 
taxes can be lowered and private enterprise and 
spending can be encouraged. The President's pro- 
posal is actually to balance the 1959-60 Budget 
by reducing government expenditures by $3,000 
or $4,000 million. Neither the inflationary trend 
of the Democrat policy nor the deflationary trend 
of the Republican will help towards a reasonable 
wage settlement in the steel industry. Only reason 
itself will stop wages being advanced faster than 
productivity and unfortunately a strike is some- 
times necessary before reason is allowed to func- 
tion. But let reason prevail also at the government 
level. If there is an unused capacity in an economy 
(as there is in both the American and British 
economies today) there is nothing inflationary 
(meaning a demand inflation) in increasing govern- 
ment expenditures and it will only lead to a sense- 
less waste of resources and set up great social 
stress if government expenditures are actually 
reduced. Wage-cost inflations are not responsive 
to deflationary treatment of this sort. 

The First National City Bank of New York in 
its tendentious ‘hard money’ February bulletin 
argues that the idea of stimulating private enter- 
prise by more public spending is an exploded 
theory. It gives a chart of government expendi- 
tures against the gross national product for the 
years since 1913. It points out that in this period 
the GNP has risen a little more than eleven 
times while government expenditures have risen 
nearly fifty times. And why not, since the chart 
covers two world wars of fantastic wastefulness? 
If the chart proves anything at all it suggests that 
government expenditures are essential to keep the 
American economy going strong. 

However, if Wall Street reports are correct, a 
final foolish stand is to be made by the President 
and his hard-money battalions in the fight to make 
the dollar hard and prices stable. If the steel wage 
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dispute is not settled by reason, the stand of the 
dichards will be too late. Prices will soar and the 
dollar will be heavily sold in the exchange markets. 
Imports will be curbed and the British export 
trade will suffer. Then the usual dreary procedure 
will be followed. Federal Reserve discount rates 
will be pushed up to a crisis level, the New York 
Stock Exchange will slump and finally an 
approach will be made to the International Mone- 
tary Fund for a revaluation of gold or a devalua- 
tion of the dollar. It is really time that we all 
learned to conduct our monetary and financial 
affairs in a more rational manner. 


INVESTMENT NOLES 


By CUSTOS 


ONDAY in the stock markets is always 
ie concen’ by the hasty marking-up of 
the equity shares recommended by the tipsters in 
the Sunday press. Tuesday usually sees a correc- 
tion, but a sufficient following is often found to 
carry the shares forward in a highly selective bull 
market. (DE HAVILLAND is a case in point.) There 
have been a number of good industrial reports 
which have served to maintain the underlying 
confidence. BRITISH OXYGEN, for example, pro- 
duced profits for the year to September last which 
were 23 per cent. higher. After depreciation and 
tax its equity earnings advanced from 24 per cent. 
to 28.6 per cent. and the distribution with the 
special interim dividend is raised from 10 per cent. 
to 12 per cent. Clearly the company is now profit- 
ing from its recently completed capital programme 
which was calculated to treble its oxygen capacity. 
These good results have been more or less dis- 
counted in the market and the shares rose only 
slightly to 53s, 9d. to yield around 44 per cent. 


Road Material Shares 
The steady increase in government expenditure 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE ATLAS STONE COMPANY 





CONTINUANCE OF PROGRESSIVE POLICY 





THE Twenty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of The 
Atlas Stone Company Limited was held on February 
17 in London, Mr. Bernard Davis, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Trading profit for the year amounted to £192,175 
compared with £116,164. The profit this year, added 
to the ammount of £77,175 brought forward, gives a 
total of £269,350. After all outgoings, there remains 
a net available balance of £87,163, out of which your 
directors recommend a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 15 per cent., less tax. 


As a result of the improved financial position your 
directors recommend the distribution of 146,667 fully 
paid up 5s. Ordinary shares free to shareholders in 
the ratio of one new share for every five held as at 
the close of business on February 17, 1959. 


Whilst every effort will be made to maintain and 
improve upon these results in the future, the possi- 
bility of being unable to continue this trend indefi- 
nitely should not be entirely disregarded. 


The improvement in profit is, to some extent, the 
harvest reaped from the substantial sums spent in 
recent years upon capital equipment. With this en- 
couragement we propose to continue our policy of 
modernizing buildings, plant and methods in order 
to improve efficiency still further and to make the 
best use of labour and materials, 
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on roads, which is bound to last for many years, 
has caused road material shares to rise consider- 
ably over the past six months and the yields of 
the better known are now below 5 per cent. and 
one of them even below 4 per cent. This is not 
attractive enough in my opinion, and I advise the 
investor to look for the smaller companies which 
have not been written up in the financial press. 
I have found two quarry-owners which seemed to 
be worthy of attention. HILLHEAD HUGHES has an 
equity capital of £400,000 (with preference capital 
of only £180,000) and has had a steady but slow 
growth in earnings since 1954. It owns granite 
and limestone quarries in Derbyshire, and a sub- 
sidiary company has tar distilleries and markets 
bituminous compounds. In 1957 it earned nearly 
50 per cent. and increased its dividend from 174 
per cent. to 224 per cent. The same interim of 5 
per cent. has been paid and the final, due in April, 
might well be increased again. At 22s. the 5s. 
shares yield just over 5 per cent. on the old basis. 
ROADS RECONSTRUCTION, Owners of quarries and 
concrete works in Somerset, with an equity capital 
of only £325,000 has also had a steady but sharper 
growth and in the year to March, 1958, inereased 
its earnings from 23.7 per cent. to 32 per cent. 
with a record turnover due to special contracting 
work for the Government. The chairman stated 
that when the Government enlarged its road pro- 
gramme the company was ready to expand pro- 
duction everywhere at very short notice and would 
then earn its proper reward on the heavy expendi- 
ture it had incurred in*recent years on all types 
of equipment. In the last five years the directors 
have Kept the dividend to 10 per cent. and it seems 
reasonable to expect a higher final in October for 
the year ending next month. At 19s. 6d. the 10s. 
shares yield just over 5 per cent. and over 16 per 
cent. on earnings. They should prove a profitable 
investment. 


Cementation 

The financial year of CEMENTATION also ends 
next month and the dividend to be declared in 
October should be an improvement on the 124 
per cent. maintained in the last four years. The 
company had the benefit of the new money raised 
in December, 1957, and began the year with a 
larger volume of work. It has been successful in 
obtaining some very important overseas orders. 
Recently it took over the Demolition and Con- 
struction Company by an exchange of shares. At 
lls. 6d. the 5s, shares yield 5.3 per cent. When 
first I recommended them the yield was nearly 
8 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ECCA RECORDS has continued its record 

of expansion for the year ended March 31, 
1958, with a trading profit of £2,952,539, and after 
allowing for as much as £1,002,120 for tax, there 
remains a net profit of £869,255 against £581,188 
in the previous year. Shareholders will receive an 
increased dividend of 50 per cent. against 43.75 
per cent. (capital increased by a 1-for-5 rights 
issue in 1957) from earnings of 85.5 per cent. and 
their 4s. ordinary shares are to be written up to 
10s. each. The creation of 1 million new 10s. shares 
suggests that at some future date these shares may 
be issued to finance future expansion. Now that 
ten months of the current year’s trading have been 
completed it is good to know from the chairman 
that profits have been well maintained and that 
exports for the past year were as high as 
£5,320,000. This progress should be continued not 
only on the record side but also by Decca Naviga- 
tion and Decca Radar. The chairman, Mr. E. R. 
Lewis, who has done so much for this great com- 
pany, will be giving shareholders an up-to-date 
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picture of the company’s affairs at the annual 
general meeting on February 26. The 4s. ordinary 
shares have risen to 42s., but are still an attractive 
investment to yield 4.8 per cent. 


International Combustion can proudly claim 
an increased rate of dividend every year since 1949, 
when the equivalent rate on the issued capital was 
5 per cent., to 25 per cent. for 1956-57. This rate 
has been added to for the year ended September 
30, 1958, by a special interim of 5 per cent. This 
record has been made possible by ploughing back 
profits to finance “expansion under the vigorous 
management of the executive directors and chair- 
man, Sir George Usher. Group profit has in- 
creased from £2,801,201 to £3,085,277 and the net 
profit (after tax) from £1,274,745 to £1,371,472, 
leaving a surplus of £952,632. The company, noted 
for its boiler making and steam-raising plant for 
power stations, etc., has recently teamed up with 
Crompton Parkinson and Richardson Westgarth 
to form a group which will be able to tender for 
complete nuclear power station contracts. The 5s, 
ordinary shares may look high at 34s., yielding 
only 4.4 per cent., but the 30 per cent. dividend 
is more than three times covered and the com- 





COMPANY MEETING 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 








Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of Castle- 
field (Klang) Rubber Estate, Ltd. was held on 
February 13 in London. Mr. Jack Addinsell, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year to June 30, 1958 :— 

Our estates had a good year and harvested a crop 
of 2,504,500 Ib. nearly 8 per cent up on last year’s 
output. Tapping standards were maintained or im- 
proved and yields from the old seedling rubber on 
Bukit Benut estate and from the modern rubber on 
Castlefield estate more than fulfilled expectations. 

Compared with the previous year, rubber prices 
were well down and our net proceeds were about 
34d. per Ib. lower on average. Duty and cess fall- 
ing with the price of the commodity, accounted for 
£9,269 less, but costs of production showed little 
variation. Income from other sources showed a sub- 
stantial decline from the previous year, when re- 
ceipts from replanting cess and grants included 
some non-recurring items. The profit before tax was 
£75,877 compared with £108,417 and in the circum- 
stances is not unsatisfactory. 

After providing £10,700 for tax and taking account 
of the balance brought forward together with a small 
amount in respect of disposal of fixed assets, there 
is £79,643 for appropriation. An interim dividend of 
10 per cent was paid last July and a final dividend 
for the year is not recommended. 

From the carry forward on profit and loss account 
your directors recommend a dividend for no specified 
period of 35 per cent, less tax at the standard rate. 

During the period reviewed 280 acres of the small 
remaining area of old seedling rubber on Castlefield 
estate was replanted with modern material and about 
276 acres of new extensions at the Johore estate were 
successfully established. For the current year the 
programme is to replant about 55 acres at Castlefield 
and to plant 178 acres of jungle land at Bukit Benut. 

In 1956, when the then issued capital was reduced 
to £100,000 by the repayment of 1s. per 2s. share, 
it was desired to reinstate the capital to the original 
£200,000, but this could not at that time be done 
without incurring a liability for tax. A change 
tax law, however, now permits us to restore the 
original position. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent extra 
ordinary general meeting resolutions approving the 
Capitalisation Issue were duly passed. 
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pany’s liquid position is immensely strong. Here 
js a growth stock well worth putting away for 
further appreciation and the possibility of a free 
scrip issue—the last was one for 50 per cent. in 
1955. 

British Vacuum Cleaner and Engineering have 
produced a pleasant surprise for shareholders with 
the announcement of a 74 per cent. dividend for 
the year to September 30, 1958. This is being paid 
on the capital doubled by a 1-for-1 scrip issue 
last August, when the chairman, Mr. J. J. Ham- 
bridge, said that no more than 5 per cent. could 
be expected. Recent reorganisation, which for 
1956-57 cost as much as £65,000, has obviously 
produced beneficial effects. No doubt the aboli- 
tion of hire-purchase restrictions has greatly 
helped the company’s sales of Goblin cleaners and 
other domestic appliances in the last quarter of 
the year. The group trading profit was nearly 
doubled at £200,956, and the net profit (after tax) 
has jumped from £6,874 to £48,311. For those who 
seek an investment in the household field of 
domestic appliances, the Ss. ordinary shares have 
possibilities at 6s. 3d. xd. to yield 6 per cent. 

Co-operative Permanent Building Society had 
a notable year in 1958 when the Society's assets 
passed the £200 million mark; it also acquired the 
Scottish Amicable Building Society (assets £224 
million). Their recent growth has been startling, 
for it took seventy years to reach assets of £100 
million and just over four years to hit the £200 
million target. Mortgage advances increased by 
£1,201,100 at £30,265,000, 45 per cent. being lent 
to purchasers of new houses (who can now borrow 
at 4 per cent. less for twenty years, i.e., at 6 per 
cent.), but even so the liquidity ratio rose from 
14.5 per cent. of total assets in 1957 to 15.8 per 
cent. at the end of 1958. The Society’s scheme to 
allow borrowers to spread their payments over ten 
months instead of twelve, eliminating December 
(Christmas) and a summer month (holiday), has 
been well received. 
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The Land of Smiles 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 468: Report by W. G. Daish 


Competitors were invited to offer advice on the art of being various members of society, 
private and professional, on the lines of the advice on being a gentleman: ‘Wear a black 


coat and hold your tongue.’ 


SELF-HELP was the theme, of course, and I think 
the late Samuel would have been pleased with this 
fairish entry. An Opie appeared here and there 
(who ‘mixed his colours with brains, you remem- 
ber), but generally competitors gave as of 
experience. The serious thread I looked for was 
very thin in the light-hearted pattern which 
emerged. Was the example in the setting not plain 
enough? Life is real, whether you be film star or 
RA. Somebody said, or ought to have said, it is 
easy to lay bare the souls of others by quoting 
your own. One wondered how much of this com- 
petition evoked self-revelation. The stridulation of 
preachers and the private habits of film stars were 
imperfectly observed, I thought. Inversion and 
introversion, polygamy and polyandry are terms 
to be first understood before being guyed. Industry 
was apparent in this gratifying selection, as well 
as the beautiful handwriting of some of the lady 
competitors. To those who think I should see a 
psychiatrist after giving the awards, set out below, 
let me say I have seen one and | didn’t like the 
look of him. The moss I scraped from many old 
jokes should come in handy for my wife’s bulb- 
pots. 

The prizes I suggest are a guinea and a half each 
to D. E. Harrison and Livingstone K. Bluntmore; 
one guinea each to Rhoda Tuck Pook, E. E. 
Pringle and P. M. 


PRIZES 
(D. E. HARRISON) 
FASHIONABLE Doctor: Acquire a good address and 
a good address. 
POPULAR PREACHER: Talk about God as though every- 
one hated Him but you. : 
Beauty SPECIALIST: The more repulsive the treat- 
ment, the more effective the result. 
(LIVINGSTONE K. BLUNTMORE) 


PoLiTICIAN: Nobody will believe you but they may 
applaud your performance. 


QC: Guilt or innocence is a matter, not of fact, but 
of assertion, 

Taitor: You can make anybody look like anybody; 
make him look like somebody. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
] mate, plus the casual production of real know- 
edge. 
FASHIONABLE Doctor: Charm and a prescription pad 
—at the right address. 
POPULAR PREACHER: Resonanct, well-rehearsed 
improvisation, and leave the rest to Providence. 


(E. BE. PRINGLE) 
POPULAR PREACHER: Dream dreams. 


PSYCHIATRIST: Six of the best on the place nature 
provided 


Fit Star: A short shift and shout up. 


(P. M.) 
FASHIONABLE Doctor: Show sang-froid and have 
warm hands, 


PSYCHIATRIST: Inspire not so much confidence as 
confidences. 


(Lapies’) Tatton: Contrive that what appears to be 


lost on the roundabouts isn’t made up on the 
swings 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 471 
Set by Papoose 


If Andrew Marvell had been living today he 
would have had much more material to draw on 
for his garden poems, what with modern importa- 
tions like chincherinchees, and flowers that have 
been developed since his day. The usual prize of 
six guineas is offered for a poem, not exceeding 
twelve lines, in the manner of Herrick, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Swinburne, Andrew Young, or Marvell 
himself, introducing modern flowers. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
471,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 3. 
Results on March 13. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 


retary / Warden. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. Wim- 
bledon Community Association. Organising Sec- 


Applications are invited from 


THEATRE 
TOWER. 7.30. Feb. 19, 20, 21: ‘The Relapse.” 


GRESHAM 


Basi .. London 
c E.C.2. Bel.: ge . 


COLLEGE, 
MON 2433, Four Lectures on 
‘Shakespeare's Roman Plays” will be given by 





letters, Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra, Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING 


Trained CHILD CARE OFFICERS are 
urgently needed. One year courses are pro- 
vided at Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, 
and Southampton Universities and the Lon- 
don Schoo! ef Economics. Men and women 
qualified in social science, teaching or 
health visiting and graduates in other sub- 
jects with relevant experience are invited to 
apply for information. Grants are available 
towards fees and maintenance. For courses 
Starting October, 1959, candidates should 
apply before ist March. Information from 
Central Training Council in Child Care, 
Room 518 (46R), Horseferry House, Thorney 
Street; London, S.W.1. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAL , 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 


staf! (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 
6644, | 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. | 


YOUTH SERVICE Applications are invited 
from qualified men and women for the post of 
fulltime Club Leader of the Castelnau Youth 
Club, Barnes. The Club meets in its own pre- 
ad caters primarily for boys and girls of 
S to 20) years of age. Salary : (a) teachers and 
those with qualifications approved by the Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the appropriate scale, 
\men) £475 x £25—£900; (women) £430 x £20 

£720 p.a. plus equal pay increments. plus Lon- 
don Allowance and Burnham Allowance; (b) for 
ther Leaders the Salary scale will normally stop 
short at three increments below the maximum. 
nerease of 5%, for both (a) and (b) under con- 
sideration Application forms and further par- 
cwlars obtainable on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to 
sagruraned by not later than 28th February, 


suitably qualified men for the post of Organis- 
ing Secretary of the Wimbiedon Community 
Association and Warden of the Community 
Centre. Applicants must have organising ability. 
wide cultural interests, and experience in social 
work. A University Degree or Social Science 
Diploma, though an advantage, are not essential, 
but a good educational background will be 
expected. Salary: £708 15s. x £26 5s.—£997 10s. 
p.a. Application form and further particulars 
obtainable on receipt of stamped addressed en- 
velope from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, and should be re- 
turned by not later than 28th February, 1959. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, at 8, 
HANDEL'S SAMSON 
Adele Leigh, Norman Tattersall, 
John Mitchinson, Monica Sinclair, 
Jennifer Vyvyan, James Pease 
LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
JOHN TOBIN 
Tickets : 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5S/-, 
from Hall (WAT 3191) and Agents. 





Feb. 27, 28 (Mems. Mar. 1), Mar. 5, 6, 7: 
‘The Plough and The Stars."—-CAN 5111 (6-8.30), 
CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
BRITISH-CARIBBEAN ASSOCIATION to de- 
velop greater understanding and friendship be- 
tween the peoples of West Indies and the U.K. 
Inaugural Meeting, Federation Day, Monday, 
23rd February, 8 p.m., Porchester Hali, Queens- 
way, W.2. Speakers: Barnet Gordon, C.B.E., 


Q.C., Arthur Blenkinsop, M.P., Nigel Fisher, 
M.P., Charles Boyle, J.P., M.P. All welcome. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Dr. A. Vazqusez de Prada 
on ‘Las clases sociales en tiempo de Carlos V,’ 
on the 27th February, at 6 p.m, 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
Paintings by ELINOR BELLINGHAM-SMITH 
and MICHAEL MICHAELIDES. 10-5.30, Sats. 
10-1. Till 26th. 








For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost ji 


alll 


SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD * 





MEANS HOME COMFORT 
Ww 





BOILERS 


MBERLEY + SURREY 


| 





Professor Bonamy Dobree, M.A. (Gresham Pro- 
fessor in Rhetoric), on Mon. to Thur., February 
23rd to 26th. The Lectures are FREE and begin 
at 5.30 p.m, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitled (i) ‘Experimental Phonetics and 
Phonology. their Relation to General Linguistica,’ 
Gi) Phonetic Interpretation of Acoustic Sound 
Spectra,” will be delivered by Professor O. von 
(Hamburg), at 5.30 p.m. on 2 and 3 
March, at University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1._ ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
SRCERE. — James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
rar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures entitled ‘Excavations at Gordion in 
Phrygia’—(i) ‘Gordion—The Hellenistic, Persian 
and Lydian Phases’; (ii) ‘Gordion—The Phrygian 
City’; iii) ‘“Gordion—The Phrygian Tombs,’ will 
be delivered by Professor R. S. Young (Pennsyl- 
vania), at 5.30 p.m. on 2, 4 and 6 March, at the 
Institute of Archeology, 31-34 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1._ ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of 
three lectures entitled Gj) and ¢i) ‘Holy Russia’; 
(iii) “White, Black and Red Russia’ will be 
delivered by Professor A. V. Soloviev (Geneva), 
at 5 p.m. on 3, 5 and 10 March, at the Schoo! of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, University 
of London, W.C.1, The third lecture will be 
delivered in Russian. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures entitled *Disarmament’—(i) “The Arms 
Race,” (ii) ‘A Programme for World Disarma- 
ment’ will be delivered by the Rt. Hon, Philip 
Noel-Baker, at 5.30 p.m on 2 and 9 March, at 
King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures entitied ‘La psychanalyse ct la philosophic 
contemporaine,’ will be delivered by Professor J 
Hyppolite (Paris), at 5.30 p.m. on 3 and 4 March, 
at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. The lectures 
will be delivered in French. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


Continued Overleaj 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
SANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$°% on sums 
£20-—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $%, on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR., 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 








DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 





PERSONAL 


YOU'VE MISSED the poo! through Fortune's 
whim? 
Then smoke ‘Tom Long’ and life's less grim 
A HOT PIECE of toast spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste is a hot tip for parties or 
suppers, 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet, Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 
CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Coroeal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from “Dept, 274c, 
115 Oxford Sueet, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 
DRESSING UP cold meats with Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney 1s the surest way of getting them caten 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine, Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, Collections, im- 
portant single items, critical and historical works 
purchased..—-FRANCIS MARSDEN, Bookseller, 
59 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
EFFICIENT REMINDER AGENCY, At your 
service. 10 at 6/6 and cheaper. S.a.e., Falcon 
Agency, 28 Kent House Lane, Beckenham, Kent 
FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods Anglo- 
Continenta! Bureau, 148 Walton St, S.W.3 
KNI 9906. 
HOMOSEXUALS are still frequently prose 
cuted for purely private behaviour. This is likely 
to continue until the law is changed. -Write to 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
HYPNOSIS and psychology for treedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, biushing, in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxiety.-~R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 
W.1 
INTERPRET for foreign holidays, 2 LP records 
and 2 books, Only £3 10s. post free. French 
Spanish, Italian and German. Free trial. No de 
-_ Barmerica Book Sales (Dept. Visaphone 
IP), 10 Bay'ey Street, W.C.1. MUS 7223 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male seni on by post Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X 
LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research terms mod.--Box 4505 
MANDRAKE FRAMERS LTD,, 5! Beauchamp 
Place, S.W.3 (KNI 1568), for Picture Frames 
etc. Wholesale, Retail. 
MOSAIC-MURALS, Tab'es or Do-t-Yoursett 
Visit or write The Mosaic Centre, 6 Portman 
Mews South, Portman St., W.1. 
N.S.C.R, The Cancer Relief Fund, regularly 
assists thousands of the most necessitous cancer 
patients in the British Isles, BENEFITS PAID 
LAST YEAR EXCEEDED £80,000, Donors of 
£10 may be granted LIFE MEMBERSHIP, but 
smaller amounts are gratefully acknowledged 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 
(Appeal G.7). President : Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O., 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


PROF, NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel: AMBassador 4041. 


ROYAL JELLY, THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
BEE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
beehives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s, post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jeily Products, The 
Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire, Bro- 
chure on request. 


Free Booklet from NATURAL HEALTH CoO., 
Dept. 8.5, 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13. 

THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for Psycho- 
therapy.--17_ Dorset Sq., London, N.W.1. 
AMB 4839. 


Nirway O\L-FIRING 
@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 











(Box A194), DROITWICH 


Registered as a Newspa' 








i e r. Second-class mail privileg cs authorised 
EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Pol DEN LTD., 
World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air M 


UNA INVERSION SEGURA Y VENTAJOSA 
Davies Investments Ltd., Banqueros, ofrecen un 
interés de 7 sobre inversiones de £20 a £500 
retiradas en cfectivo a la vista—con un extra 
interés de 2! en sumas de £500. Para mas 
detalies dirijanse a Investment Dept SR., Davies 
Investments Limited, Danes Inn House, 265 
Strand, London, W.¢ 
WANTED, a really bright idea for Bob's birth- 
day gift. | have it! Super El Cid Sherry, the 
light Amontillado he prefers. U'll send him half 
a-dozen bottles. Wi#1 someone would do the same 
for me 
YOUR SPEECHES may be full of knowledge 
and noble idealism, but are they interesting? 
I can show you how to make audiences sit up 
and listen with enjoyment. Write for verifica- 
tion.—-J. A. Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne 
Bay 
“13 WAYS TO BREAK THE SMOKING 
HABIT,” by Kurt Salzer, cost only 3/6 
in bookshops, less than the price of 20 cigarettes 
It may help you! By post, 3/10.—Duckworth, 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 


LITERARY 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance?’ 
The LSJ, founded under the wgis of the Press 
can show the way. Personal coaching by post 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL Of 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane 
W.1. GRO. 8250 

FRENCH BOOK SALE, Thousands at greatly 
reduced prices. Feb, 18-28. List on request 
Hatchette, 127 Regent St., W.1 

GLOBE TROTTER collected material for a 
Travel Book, has failing sight. Wants a Writer- 
up, with means. Must be able to visit Cornish 
village.- -Box 4514 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle Howse 
Fieet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 1S per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS 
to Dept. ©C.23. FREE, “The Professional Touch 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time —- wherever 
you live. Hundreds of KR lastudents have carned 
while learning. Send tor interesting free booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institur 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW’ GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP 
TION to” Britain's foremost magazin for 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send for 
free K3_ Know-How Guide to Writing Success, 
No Sak No Fees tuition B.A. School « 

Successiu'’ Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, THE FACUI 
TIES OF ARTS, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND LAW POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Applications are invited for 
not more than three Post-gradvate Research Scho- 
larships tenable at the University of Leeds b 
graduates of other Universitic These Scholar 
ships, cach of the value of £360 a year plu 
fees, will be tenable trom Ist October, 1959. for 
advanced study or research in the Faculties of 
Arts, Economics and Social Studies, and Law 
and will be renewable annually. Maximum tenure 
three years Applications (including those of 
students who will graduate in June, 1959) should 
be submitted on forms obtainable trom The 
Registrar, The University, Leeds 2. Closing date 
ist May, 1959 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, THE FACUL 
TIES OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE POST-GRADUATE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS. Applications are invited tor not more 
than three Post-graduate Research Scholarships 
tenable at the University of Leeds by graduates 
of other Universities. These Scholarships, each of 
the value of £360 a year plus fees, will be tenable 
from Ist October, 1959, for advanced study or 
research in the Faculties of Science, Technology 
and Medicine, and will be renewable annually 
Maximum tenure three years. Applications (in- 
cluding those of students who will graduate in 
June, 1959) should be submitted on forms ob- 
tainable from The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds 2, Closing date Ist May, 1959 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 


(non-<xam.,) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








THI 


OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
KENTON, near EXETER, DEVON 
Boarding School for Girls 
RECOGNISED BY THE MINISIRY OF 
EDUCATION 
Wide General Education to ALL LEVELS of 
the General Certificate of Education. Excellent 
Examination Results. Unrivalled Health Record 
Grounds of one hundred acres. Tennis, Swimming, 
Riding, Gardening 
For particulars apply to the Head Mistress 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D., Degrees, and Dipiomas, Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 

Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
and Final Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ 

LL.B., B.D., Bar (I and 11), and other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


THE TRIANGLE 
South Molton Street, W.1 


Secretarial College, 59-62 
MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proot-rcading 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
Recording machines on hire. Transia 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service 
FELEIMICTA STRVICE DICTATE TETTER TRANSLA 
f1ONS, MEMORANDA, ETC OVER PHONE -9 a.m 
9pm. Open ull 9 p.m. and weeck-ends Secre 
taria!l Aun.s, 32 Rupert St W.1 (GER 1067-9) 
kL. NORWOOD, Ollerton Road, Tuxtord 
Notts, wil! do typing Giny wih), script of 
tape Basic rate, 50 words for td. Min. order, 
00 word Reduced charge ver S.000. kim 
phasis on quick returt 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assure Min. charge 45 I R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
IYPING MSS., 2s 


lane, 96 Martin 


reported 


Nancy McPuat 


Lcigh-on-Seu SSCA 


1.000 words 
Parade 


SHOPPING BY POST 
MEALS. GOOSE LIVER 
France. No other liver. 
2) ov. tins, 6 lor 2Ms. Scotcn Salmon Pat 207 
pots, 4 for 14s. Pour of each, 32 All Post Paid 

SHILLING COPFEE CO. LTD., to Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3 

A WINE-LOVER'S PARADISI 

1953 Ch. Belle Isle & 6d Listra 8S., Tel 
&s. 6d., Grand Barrail 10s, 6d., Bordeaux Red or 
White 6s. 9d., Beaujolais Bs. 3d.. Rhone 7s. iid 
Cote de Beaune 10s. 6d., German and Yugoslas 
Wines trom &s, 6d., Calvet 1955 Jaboulet Rhone 
Bs. 3d. Send card for 1958 list 66 superb wine 

S. P. Paten & Co., Dept. T.D., Peterborough 
CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100 Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in = popular shade All size 
from 27 x 26 at 15s. Free Samples, Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland 
CHINESE 
slips. White 
post Is, 6d 
Conway Ltd 
Rd., London 


ABANDON DULL 
PATTI Direct’ from 


exquisite haad embroidered pillow 
20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 

Satistaction or money back H 
(Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
N.16 


CHRONK( CATARRH, commonest of ali 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic State 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today tor 1,000 
Garliso! Tablets (ix months’ supply) with 1n- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.--Garlisol Compeny, Fairlight, Sussex 


DEAF MASTER TAILOR, Expert alterations 
repairs, faults defects. Matcrials made up. Work 
by post. Visits clients Iford and up to 12 miles, 
Old ‘Spectator’ advertiser.—-Box 4508. 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


SPECTATOR. 








FEBRUARY 20. 1959 
ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS, Noted tor their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Tabie Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated Catalogue from, 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davig 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6, 


TO LET 


STANMORE (Green Belt). Furnished suite ig 
charming house with lovely view. Divan room 
with Kitchen/Dining Room (Bathroom adjoin 
ing), £4 p.w. inc. c.h.w., elec. light, Some 
service. Available March Ist.—Box 4528 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Clift, 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 150 yards sca front, Gdns, 
putting green, garages. Superlative food. Easter 
9 guns. Summer 9-12 gns 
LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, 5s, post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 
NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane. GREYWALLS. A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of city, 
facing Muirticld Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 
courts, Interesting catering. Licensed. Tel. 
Gullane 2144 Ashicy Courtenay recon mended, 
SUDDENLY IT'S SPRING! Spring comes 
earlier to Parringtord 1.0.W This spacious 
country house hotel, situated beneath the downs 
near Freshwater, is the ideal place in which to 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of the 
year, Superb cuisine and service; facilities for 
tennis, goll, riding, etc. Fully licensed. A.A, & 
Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Freshwater L.O.W Phone: Fresh- 
312 
HOLIDAYS 
CARAVAN, Modern 4-berth to let weekly. Only 
one on owner's tarm.- Keith, Longmead, 
Blandtord, Dorset 
COTTAGE, Scotland, West Coast, to let weekly 
April-Aug., tully furn., 6 people. Morvern Penin- 
ula Write Creighton, St. Patrick’s Hall, 
Reading 
‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, Maly, etc. . . . Why not ict us make 
individual arrangements tor you to enjoy the 
interesting fricndly atmosphere ot a_ private 
famiiy or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres’? Meet and 
vet to know the péople of the country you 
visit, Plus. Brochure : E.F.A., 1 New Burlington 
St., Regent Street,» W.1. (Regent 8866) 
FARM HOLIDAYS, 1959 Parm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain's best tarm and country guest 
houses, county by county. Hlustrated. Price 3s, 6d, 
(postage 6d.)- Farm Guide (s) 18 High St, 
Paisley 
SEAVENTIURE, °59. Cruise, .wim, sail, fish from 
Boatel for 18's and over. Appetising cuisine. From 
11 gas.—Shipshape Services, Wooton Bridge, LW 
WALBERSWICK, SUFFOLK— scaside cottage, 
very comlortably furnished, sleep seven, linen 
provided; free fortnightly periods April © 
July. Ideal for children.--Box 4534. 
WEST WITTERING, Furnished house. garden 
opens on beach; sicep 8; garage; phone; every 
convenience, April, 7 gns.; May, 9 gns. weekly. 
Box 4484. 
WINTER AND EARLY 
Intimate Hotel offers Comfort, Good Food 
Centrally heated throughout Club Licence. 
TV, Games Room. Terms weekly, 74-8) til 
mid-May, Brochure. — Double Barn Hotel, 
Scisey, 281811 
20-PAGE GUIDE on cruises and passages by 
tramps and cargo liners free from A, Bowermam 
Ltd,, 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1, Tel 
HOLborn 1887 


IN IRELAND 
SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
co., LTD. 

Rent NEW cars at 


20, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 6693! 


HOLIDAYS, Small, 
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